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i711. Allan, D. M. Personal agency and the Humian analysis. J. Phil., 
97.24, 645-656.—An exposition of Hume and a criticism of him from the point 
ivynamism or causal voluntarism.—A. P. Brogan (Texas). 
2. Anrep, G. V.,& Downing, A.C. A method for the quantitative meas- 
urement of quick changes in the outflow of liquids. J. Sci. /nstruments, 1926, 
The use of a fine hot-wire makes observable small and changing 
w in liquids. The instrument is used in connection with a string 
- in studying the circulation. References are given —W. R. Miles 


Austin, W. C. A simple arrangement for platinizing electrodes. 
Exper. Biol. & Med., 1927, 24, 851-852.—F ull details are given with an 
agram. The arrange ment provides for preparing several sets of 
simultaneously.—W. #. Miles (Stanford). 
Bernard, C. An introduction to the study of experimental medicine. 
Henry C. Greene.) New York: Maemillan, 1927. Pp. xix + 226.— 
luction L. J. Henderson reminds us that the discoverer of natural 
y the abstract character of his researches has his individuality ob- 
d by the rational form of his conclusions his methods concealed, so 
g student has great obstacles which really keep him from gaining a 
tanding of the art of research and of the inevitable conditions and 
of scientifie discovery. This book is therefore considered one of the 
of documents for the young worker, particularly of the biological 
r it makes it possible not only to see Claude Bernard at work, but 
‘over his purposes and his feelings.’’ A short account of Claude 
fe by Paul Bert, dated Paris, February 12th, 1878, prefaces the main 
is divided into three parts. The first is entitled Experimental Rea- 
he opening chapter is on Observation and Experiment, and concerns 
m between sciences called ‘‘sciences of observation’’ and sciences 
rimental.’’ To quote a line, ‘‘The art of investigation is the corner 
experimental sciences. The greatest scientific truths are rooted in 
<perimental investigation, which form as it were, the soil in which 
develop.’’ Chapter 2 bears the heading The A Prior Idea and 
perimental Reasoning. Part II of the volume is on experimentation 
ings, while Part III deals with the applications of the experimental 
the study of vital phenomena. The book is too rich to be briefly 
[t is a mixture of profound logic, scientific methodology, and the 
observation, and thinking. For illustrative content it makes use 
al and pathological material. ‘‘To be worthy of the name, an ex- 
must be at once seer and practitioner. While he must completely 
art of experimental facts, which are the materials of science, he must 
nderstand the scientific principles which guide his reasoning through 
xperimental studies of natural phenomena’”’ (page 3). ‘‘I assert that 
ption is unseientifie’’ (page 70). ‘‘I believe in a word, that the 
fie method confines the mind without suffocating it, leaves it as far as 
to face with itself, and guides it, while respecting the creative origi- 
the spontaneity which are its most precious qualities’’ (page 226).— 
Stanford). 
393 
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oe Boas, G. Mr. Drake on essences and data. J. Phil.. 1997 94 o- 
66? ey A Brogan (Texas). its 

17 6 Brogan, A. P. The yy of meliorism concerning the re] ati 
of value and existence. Proc. 6th Int. Cong. Phil., 1926. New \ 
mans, Green, 1927, 308-314.—The main problem of the paper, th: 
ascertaining what betterness suggests about the relation of value an 
and about the relation between value judgments and existential ones 
lowing assumptions are in order: relations are genuine aspects of exp, 
diseussion is confined to value judgments as found in reflective juden 
paper is concerned only with direct betterness or value. As for 
entities to which the theory applies, one finds, through personal expe! 
the value relation of betterness holds between complexes involving t 
or non-existence of particulars or individuals having certain describ 
istics. Since there are likewise other instances of similar relations an 
complexes, value is simply one of those relations, which logie can a) 
relational statistics and many other empirical devices will aid in det 
actual differences between value judgments and non-value judgments 
subject must be surveyed anew with an investigative viewpoint. W) 
results, value is not a quality as set over against existence.—P. A. P 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

1717. Calkins, M. W. The basis of objective judgments in a subjective 
ethics. Proc. 6th Int. Cong. Phil., 1926. New York: Longmans, Green, 1997 
408—414.—Ethies is a subjective science in that it deals with mental real 
an objective one in that it concerns itself with more than individual ex; 

The theory that moral experience consists of approval or disapproval! 
on the grounds that these two categories are not in themselves ess 
In the same manner, the theory is discarded that moral consciousness 
gation of feeling. <A third theory, however, that moral experience 
good, is accepted by the author, who defines ethics as a subjective si 
studies selves as moral or else the moral experience,’’ adding ‘‘to be 
essentially to will the good.’’ Thus, from this subjective point of 
individual conceives the ultimate object of morality in his own terms 
less, ethics is objective as well as subjective. First, objective judg 


volved in the moral self’s attainment of the conception of the good. 


other kind of object judgment appears—the valuing, estimating 
the moralist, who compares different moral conceptions. Third, e\ 
universalistic ethics is objective, in the sense of its social aspect. | 

a subjective science (in that it deals with individual, experiencing s 
objective judgments with a social reference —P. A. Pooler (Boston Ps: 
Hospital). 

1718. Cambridge Instrument Company. Record measuring machine. 
Sci. Instrument, 1926, 3, 198-202.—The apparatus is for measuring | ims 
and similar records in a more accurate way than previously possib! 

Miles (Stanford). 

1719. Campbell, C. J. An adaptation of the electron tube to the string 
galvanometer. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1927, 24, 853-854.—Gives a wit 
ing diagram of interest to those who are amplifyi ing currents to be recorded ") 
the string galvanometer.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

20. Carr, H. W. The unique status of man. New York: Maen 
1928. Pp. 216. $1.75.—The author, professor of philosophy in the 
of London and an outstanding exponent of Bergsonian vitalism, has attempt’ 
in this series of lectures, to demonstrate that man is indeed free ; that, a 
of evolution le -ading to the emergence of freedom of the will, man is not 
to the reciprocity of the material world. ‘‘ Living activity manifests itsel! 
actions which are always individual; individual actions are distinguished 


on 
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vements by their freedom; free actions are self-determined re- 
xternal situations and not externally determined.’’ The free-will 
lealt with in its theological, metaphysical, empirical, and psychologi- 
and freque nt comparison between the mechanism of the Darwinians 
ism of the Bergsonians is drawn. The lectures were delivered at the 
f Southern California under the New Era Foundation.—N. L. Munn 


Cohen, M. R. Concepts and twilight zones. ./. Phil., 1927, 24, 673- 
ots are neither general images nor mere sums of aaiieed character- 
signs (mainly audible or visible words or images) pointing to in- 
itions or transformations in the natural world. Though these invari- 
ts make the definiteness of science, there are elements of indetermina- 
denotation of concepts, regions in which opposite statements are 
The relative extent of illumined focal region and twilight or 
one varies with different concepts. The recognition of such varia- 
es important help in dealing with the classification of intellectual 

ts and practical affairs—A. P. Brogan (Texas). 
Danzer, C. 8. Effect of venostasis on heart failure with particular 
reference to cardiac asthma. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1927, 24, 588- 
ithor describes an apparatus called a ‘‘venostat’’ which consists of 
ssure cuffs to be placed around the extremities as near the trunk as 
se cuffs are all in series and connect with an ordinary blood-pres- 
ter and rubber bulb. The object is to decrease the blood flow to the 

f the body.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

D: wis, A. H., & Fleming, N. Sound pulse photography as applied to 
the study of architectural acoustics. J. Sci. Instruments, 1926, 3, 393-398.— 
ribed the details of apparatus and technique at present employed 
graphy of sound pulses in the study of reflecting characteristics of 
s of auditoriums. Interesting examples of photographs are given, 

1 bibliography.—W. R. Miles (Stanford) 

Drake, D. The data of consciousness as essences. J. Phil., 1927, 24, 
Drake defends Santayana’s doctrine of essence and FAB hres Pe three 
| essences are involved: as object to be known, as the mental state 
t ver, and as the datum.—A. P. Brogan (Texas). 
1725. Driesch, H. A. E. Mind and body. ane by T. Besterman.) New 
Dial Press, 1927. Pp. 191. $3.00.—W. . Hunter (Clark). 
Dirck, J. Die Psychologie Hegels. (The psychology of Hegel.) 

, 1927.—W. 8S. Hunter (Clark). 

Eisler, R. Worterbuch der philosophischen Begriffe. (Dictionary 
al concepts.) Berlin: Mittler, 1927. Pp. 753; 893. 5.50 M.— 
Clark). 

ll, D.C. A self-starting phonic motor. J. Sci. Instruments, 1926, 
start the usual synchronous motor it is necessary to spin it, and 
are rather difficult to start. In the present motor the exciting 

ded into two sections, each half serving to magnetize its own half 

: cireuit. The circuit including one winding is interrupted by 

side of the tuning-fork limb and the other winding by contact on 

, So that the currents flow at alternate intervals displaced in time. 

is extended to quarter phase contacts. The result is that the 

's itself like an ordinary motor. Diagrams of the motor and for the 
fork are given.—W. R. Miles (Stanford) 

| Guild, J. A trichromatic colorimeter suitable for standardization 

Opt. Soc., 1926, 27, 106-129.—‘‘ The paper describes a trichromatic 

gned and constructed in 1922. The instrument is suitable for 
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i\dardization work, as i lay be emploved to obtain the specifica 
* whatever in a form which may be converted if desired to any fry 
f specification The three working primaries of the in strun 
by means of filters. The mixing of the primary colors is eff 
periscopic prism which rotates past three stationary sectors. Provis 
for adding any of the primaries to the color under test, where this mas 
sary in order to obtain a match In this way colors of higher satura: 
is possible to match directly may be dealt with.’’—JL. L. Sloan (Brvy \ 

1730. Hocking, W. E. Mind and near-mind. Proc. 6th Int. Co» 
1926. New ong Longmans, Green, 1927. 203-215.—All throug! 
philosophers have been presenting theories about mind, but they ha 
solve the alias m. Just as a system of causal psychology deals on! 
mind, so natural science deals with nothing but that type of mind 
near-mind is found in the realm of reason as presented by Bosanquet 
however (according to the author) is the only organ for making 
ity actual. It is directed toward the non-existent essence—the tl 
but not seen. In fine, mind may be described in terms of activity 
hope, eluding scientific measurement, but plying between natur 
actual possibility. ‘‘Mind is the most concrete entity we can ever 
the discovery of an entity supposedly more concrete would reveal 
as one stage more concrete still.’’ P. A. Pooler (Boston Psycho] i 

1731. Kerridge, P.M. T. The use of glass electrodes. J/. Sci 
1926, 3, 404-409.—The new technique of employing glass electrodes ir 
ion work is discussed and the particulars necessary for the apparat 
scribed. A compact and portable unit is ee The work 
emanates from the laboratory of A. V. Hill —W. R. Miles (Stanfor 

1732 King, L. V. Characteristics of suuiliniinie tunable diaphrag ems 
J. Sci. Instruments, 1926, 3, 241-245.—A discussion of the hydroph 
tunable diaphragms as a new development in submarine signalling 
vhat the same lines as radio-telegraphy.—W. R. Miles (Stanford 

1733. Korbsch, H. Ein Temperatursinn-Prifer fiir die neurologische 
Praxis. (An instrument for testing the temperature sense neurolog 
prac tice. Ps ichiat -Ne ur. Woch., 1927, No. 25, 302 On tl e sug 
director, Kehrer, the author recommends a reagent glass, adapted t 
surface of the body which is filled with water, and which can be unst 
heated at an open flame—W. Wirth (Leipzig) 

1734. Kozak, J. B. On the basis of objective judgments in ethi cs 
6th “—- Cong. Phil., 1926. New York: Longmans, Green, 1927. 9 
P. A. Pooler (Boston Psychopathie Hospital 

173 5. Lévy-Bruhl, L. Le fondement objectif des jugements moraux 
objective basis of moral judgments Proc. 6th Int. Cong. Pi 
York: Longmans, Green, 1927. 397-401.—P. A. Pooler (Boston Ps; 
Hospital 

1736. Lewin, K. Gesetz und Experiment in der Psychologie. 
experiment in psychology Berlin-Schlachtensee: Weltkreis-Verla 
S. Hunter (Clark 

1737. Maier, H.W. Eugen Bieuler zur Feier seines 70 Geburts tag 
27). (Eugen Bleuler: on the celebration of his 70th birthday, A] ril Lo 
Peychiat.-Neur. Woch.. 1927, No. 18, 211. W. Wirth (Lei “Ipzig). 

1738. McFarland, R. A. Is — a scientific philosophy of life? 
Educ., 1928, 23, 109-119.—Many have formulated philosophies of life 
upon science; such a one was that of Comte. But as scien e deals 
with measurements, it has failed to treat adequately living organisms or ! 
Since the philosopher judges the material 


(30, IV 


material aspects of mind 
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es to be an abstraction devoid of consciousness, the mind is needed to 
eaning and value to the world. In supplying these, recourse must be 
cion and God through the exercise of faith. These are concerned es- 
with the truth that lies back of physical appearances and affects the 

' of man.—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass. ). 

1739. Myers, C. &., & Bartlett, F. C. A textbook of experimental psy- 

chology. Part II. Laboratory exercises. (3d Ed.) New York: Longmans, 

oon, 1927. Pp. 130. $2.60.—W. 8. Hunter (Clark). 

Paris, E. T. An apparatus for investigating the strength of fog- 
1. Sci. Instruments, 1926, 3, 187-198.—A_ hot-wire microphone is so 
is to make possible this sound-receiving instrument which can be used 
sounds as well as fog-signals. An example of an acoustical survey 
it with the apparatus is given.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

Parkinson, J. L. An accurate adjustable contact breaker. J. Sci. 
1926, 3, 303-305.—A phonograph motor is adapted for the purpose 
r special switches at intervals from 0.001 to 9 seconds. By this means 
of a constant current for a given duration, or the interval between 
tion shocks, may be carefully timed. The phonograph motor has a 
ed for about one hundred revolutions after winding, and attains its 
1 14th of a revolution after starting from rest. Such an instrument 
ed by the late Keith Lucas, but has not before been described. A 
of the apparatus is shown and drawings for the contact keys are 
R. Miles (Stanford). 
Roberts, W. Making up one’s mind. London: C. W. Daniel, 1927. 
s. net.—This book sets out to portray, by means of short discussions on 
vn objects, the stages in the development of the mind of the average 
[t traces its growth from the perception of external objects, and 
nformation imparted from without by others, by means of the associa- 
leas. The importance of books as a stimulus to the imagination is 
Finally the development of self-control, reasoning, and of inspiration 
VU. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 
Ross, W. D. The basis of objective judgments in ethics. Proc. 6th 
Phil., 1926. New York: Longmans, Green, 1927. 401-408.—P. A. 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 
Ryan, J. A. The basis of objective judgments in ethics. Proc. 6th 
Phil., 1926. New York: Longmans, Green, 1927. 391-397.—P. A. 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 
Slater, W. K. A new type of micro-respiration apparatus. J. Scv. 
, 1926, 3, 177-181.—This apparatus was developed in the Department 
logy and Bio-Chemistry, University College, London. It involves the 
irometer (a Wheatstone bridge arrangement) and the Haldane blood- 
tus. By this means the carbon dioxide evolved by small quantities of 
ie can be measured. The measurement is claimed to be accurate to 
ind the readings may be made without disturbing the course of the 
experiment. <A sealed diagram is given and the method of reading 
paratus is deseribed.—R. W. Miles (Stanford). 

146. Smith, C. F. The mutochrome. J. Sci. Instruments, 1926, 3, 225- 
s instrument consists of a number of similar ocular systems each of 
i lens (also with condensing lens and prism) performing the functions 

tography and projection. Using the instrument, the various elements of 
n may be photographed separately in such a way that they may be pro- 
ombination, each element being entirely under the control of the op- 
regards color and brightness. As a piece of equipment it is made in 
project 7,10 or 17 colors. It is used by manufacturers of printed 


Wi 
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textiles, wall papers and the like, and would appear to be useful for ps 
experimentation.—W,. R. Miles (Stanford). 

1747. Taylor, J. On the technique of working thin celluloid films, 
Instruments, 1926, 3, 400-404.—The making of celluloid films about as 1 
wave le nsth of light is dese ribed. Sue eh films are formed upon the 
of water and can be made as large as 7x 3m. Other such films wer 
a clean mercury surface, and these were found to be vacuum tight + 
several em. of mereury. Discussion is given of making colored films al 
ing metallic mirrors upon the surface of the celluloid —W. R. Miles (Stans 

1748. Turner, R. H. The use of ionized gas electric lamps as recorders in 
measuring the velocity of the pulse wave. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Me 1997 
24, 516-518.—The use of carbon-granule microphones is described w’ , 
General Electric non-filament lamps that light up in about 1 1,000,000 
second. The microphone, resting directly over the artery, is used i 
with an amplifier so that at each pulsation the light flashes, and record 
side of the electro-cardiogram, that is, on the same strip of film—W 
(Stanford). 

1749. Weibusch, C.F. Accessory to the cathode ray oscillograph for a 
ing oscillograms from a sinusoidal to a linear time base. J. Sci. Jnsiry 
1926, 3, 249-2 02.—The advantage of the cathode ray oscillograph lies in the { 
that it does not have the frequency limitation of the ordins ary oscillograp} 
generally more convenient to study 2 wave form of time on a linear 
hence this mechanical delineator. ". R. Miles (Stanford) 

1750. Wood, A. B. Electrically. maintained tuning- forks. Some fi actors 
affecting frequency. J. Sci. Instruments, 1924, 1, 330-339.—It is show 
the weight of the base of a fork has an important influence on the frequer 
the fork. It is considered doubtful practice to place forks in horizontal pos 
and have them vibrate in the vertical plane. The use of contact springs is dis 
eussed and eriticized. Reed vibrators with comparatively light bases are sold 
certain makers for use as time markers of definite frequency. Thes 
brators are in reality very poor tuning-forks, of which the base forms one prong 
the frequency of which may easily vary by several per cent according t 
mounting of the fork. The discussion involves mathematical treatment 
of data, and references, as well as a diagram of a weighted fork operating | 
spring plunger contacts.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

1751. Wood, A. B., & Ford, J.M. The phonic chronometer. J. 8 
ments, 1924, 1, 161-173.—The authors made their first phonic-motor eh 
of this type in July, 1919. Their synchronous or phonic-motor is arranges ‘ t 
ten poles or ‘‘stator-teeth.’’ The motor is of novel design and is referred 
the iron clad type. The rotor is quite long, mounted in ball bearings, and mac 
from a single bar of cast iron, with ten deep slots machined horizontally, leaving 
ten radial bars outstanding. The stator ps fo of two similar parts, each ¥ . 
ten teeth corresponding to the ten bars of a rotor, and in between the two | per 
there is one exciting coil which lies inside the shell and completely surrounds 
rotor. This motor is manufactured separately by A. Tinsley & Co. The cont 
is by a very unique tuning-fork with contacts that are plungers in lie 
springs. The magnetic circuit produced has a remarkably large driving torque. 
Among the various uses they list psychological measurements (reaction t 
and they claim an instrumental accuracy of one-thousandth of a second. 
chronometer has a starting knob, is ve ry robust, and is claimed to be a "consi 
able advance on the noisy Hipp chronoseope.”’ Photographs and diagrams ar 
included.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). a 

1752. Wood-Jones, P. & Porteus, 8. D. The matrix of the mind. Hono- 
1928. Pp. 457. $4.00.—In this correlated stud) 
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time 
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lulu: University Press Assn. 
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by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation to the Univer- 

for research in general biology, an attempt is made to provide a 
kground for the study of psychology and neurology. The authors 
practice in psychological text-books of including a superficial deserip- 
nervous system without correlating with it the subsequent discussions 

n. attention, consciousness, and so forth. While both authors eol- 

| in developing the 55 brief chapters which comprise the book, Wood- 
; primarily responsible for the 43 chapters and 76 original anatomical 
ms dealing with the evolution of the nervous system from the Amoeba to 
| Porteus is responsible for the remaining chapters, which deal with the 
hological aspects of the development. Throughout the entire treatment 
rative data a correlation between complexity of neural structure and 

f behavior is implied. According to the authors, the differentiation 

ical struetures has arisen under the exigencies of environmental de- 
behavior. The rise of the pallium and its domination of more primi- 
structures is given detailed attention. In their treatment of sensory 
writers emphasize the réle of the cortex rather than that of the 
themselves. Color vision, for example, is regarded as due to an 

’ the visual area of the cortex, not to a perfecting of the retina. 
ranklin’s theory of color-vision is criticized on this basis. Instincts are 
‘built-in habits,’’ consciousness is a ‘‘sense of aliveness . . . depend- 
orientation of ourselves in time and place .. .’’ ete.—N. L. Munn 


[See also abstracts 1755, 1759, 1766, 1775, 1790, 1925, 1926, 1961, 1968, 
1973, 2059.] 
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Adrian, E. D. The basis of sensation. New York: Norton, 1928. 
$2.50.—The author summarizes work which has been in progress for the 
vears under the following headings: the function of the nerve fiber, the 
‘impulses in sensory nerve fibers, the mechanism of the end organ, 
lischarges from various types of receptor, the efficiency of the sense 
daptation), and nervous impulses and sensation. Most of the work was 

it with a capillary electrometer plus a three or four valve amplifier. 
leseriptions are given of the apparatus. It has been possible, in one in- 
to work with a single end organ in frog muscle and to demonstrate the 
of sensory and motor impulses. The impulses from this end organ 

t regular intervals of about one-thirtieth of a second. Where more than 
tor is supplied by the same afferent fiber, the discharge of impulses is 
‘‘Reeords have been made of the discharge of sensory impulses pro- 

the following stimuli: tension on a muscle, pressure, touch, movement 
and pricking with a needle point. With constant stimulation the dis- 
from the end organs in the skin declines in frequency much more rapidly 
from a muscle or a pressure organ. This difference in the adaptation rate 
id organs corresponds with the different types of reflex action which they 

e, and the end organs may be classified, like the reflexes, as ‘postural’ or 
' The impulses produced by a pain stimulus are of the usual type and 
isual range of frequency, but there is some evidence that the discharge 

ist have a certain mass (duration and intensity) if it is to evoke the pain re- 
The central nervous system (whose fibers carry impulses of the usual 
rives all of its information concerning the stimulus applied to a single 
rgan Irom the rate at which the end organ becomes adapted to a constant 
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stimulus. The intensity of sensation is proportional to the frequene) 

in the nerve fiber. Sensation quality depends upon central conn 

though nerve impulses are discrete events, sensations rise and fal] «yp 

virtue of the integrative action of the nervous system. Visual adantation , 
protopathic and epicritic sensitivity are discussed. 31 figures. but po hin: 
raphy.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

1754. Bell, J. Color-blindness. Nettleship Memorial Volume 
of Human Inheritance, Vol. 2, Part 2. Eugenies Laboratory Memoirs 
London: Cambridge University Press. Pp. 267.—(25 plates. ) ' 
intended primarily for the student who is interested in the inherita, 
blindness.’’ The sections concern color vision and its anomalies. 
historical resumé, theories of color vision, structure of the retina. and 
in animals ; total color-blindness, congenital and acquired ; congenital eo 
ness, including frequency and geographical distribution, congenital] 
ness in women, and the inheritance of color-blindness; a chronological bib) 
raphy of 425 titles; and 236 family pedigree plates with descriptive notes 
reported in the literature, in which at least one member of the family was ¢ 
blind. ‘‘A glance at the pedigrees . . . will leave no doubt . . . that th 
dition of congenital color-blindness is strongly inherited and further t 
longs to that group of inheritable diseases which is mainly manifest 
and transmitted by their unaffected daughters but not by themselves ¢ 
their sons. The condition however is not invariable in any single one of t 
characters and does not appear to conform at all rigidly to the laws 
limited hereditary defect of this type .. . ’’—J. Ackerson (Institute for Juve. ) 
nile Research). 

1755. Boas, G. Mr. Dawes Hicks’s theory of perception. /. )’/ 

24, 561-569.—For Hicks the datum of mature perception is a universal 

heres in a particular object, but it has no transcendent reference to non- 

tual objects. The act of awareness is caused by something physiolog 

is not identical with physiological processes. Boas raises several objections t ' 
this theory.—A. P. Brogan (Texas). | 

1756. Foucault, M. L’acuité visuelle et l’acuité auditive chez les ecoliers. 
(Visual and auditory acuity in school children.) Année psychol., 1925, 26, 79- 
91.—Tests of visual acuity were given to 1525, and tests of auditory acuity | 
1644, school children between the ages of 7 and 8 years, for the most part. t 
for comparison purposes were also giv: 1 older children and a few adults 
acuity was measured by the distance at which the letters on the ordin 
ticians’ chart could be read, and auditory acuity by the distance at which the 
ticking of a watch could be heard. Results are tabulated and show t in 
of children having different degrees of acuity, the percentile rankings, and tht 
arithmetic mean, at each age. Both visual and auditory acuity progressively i 
crease to the age of 14 or 15; adults show a small decrease in acuity. The con 
clusion is that school does not bring on myopia, as is often claimed D 
Johannsen (Clark). 

1757. Fuchs, A. Atlas der Histopathologie des Auges. (Atlas 
histopathology of the eye.) Part 2. New York: Westermann, 192/. 
$12.50.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

1758. Guild, J. A criticism of the monochromatic-plus-white method of 
colorimetry. Trans. Opt. Soc., 1926, 27, 130-138.—‘‘The author contends that 
from the practical standpoint of quantitative colorimetry, hue and saturation #r 
not the fundamental elements of color quality but must be regarded merely 4 
derivatives of the trichromatic constitution of the color. Practical and 
eal reasons are advanced to show that whatever may be the advantage o! spe 
ing color quality by hue and saturation there are grave objections to prac! 
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f colorimetry involving the direct measurement of saturation.’’—J. L. 
‘ryn Mawr). 
Guild, J. On a new method of colorimetry. Trans. Opt. Soc., 1926, 
s.—‘‘The paper describes a new method of determining the quality of 
efined by its position on the trichromatie color chart, in which only 
‘hing properties of the eye are involved. The determination de- 
wo ) color matches in each of which the test color is matched by a mix- 
nown proportions of a standard color and a monochromatic color ob- 
‘trosecopically, a different standard color being used for the two 
\n instrument is described in which the method is embodied.’’—L. L. 
sryn Mawr). 
Lechner, K. Die Gemeingefiihle im Dienste der agg ores og 
nm feelings in the service of mental activity.) Jahrb. f. Psychiat. 
, 45, 132-159.—An attempt to describe all the mental functions of 
ling and affective processes, according to which, for example, the per- 
ace is reduced entirely to sensations of muscular tension.—W. Wirth 


Maxfield, F. N. The observer: an instrument of precision. Ohio JJ. 
27, 205-218.—A general description of the methods and results of the 
has been done in psychology on the problem of the fineness of dis- 
possible in human subjects in the different sensory fields.—R. Leeper 


Mayer-Gross, —. Zum Problem der Synistesieen. (On the problem 
esias.) Psychiat.-Neur. Woch., 1927, No. 19 (Forts. d. Bleuler- 
With reference to the work of Anschiitz and his pupils as well as 
f Jaensch, the author emphasizes the significance of mesealin intoxi- 
ed extensively at Heidelberg, for the experimental analysis of syn- 

W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

Quercy, P. La sensation, l'image et l’hallucination chez Taine. 
nsations, images, and hallucinations.) Année psychol., 1925, 26, 116— 
irticle is a theoretical discussion of Taine’s theory of sensation, image, 

nd ha nation.—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 

l764. Pieron, H. Des données que fournit sur le méchanisme de 1’excita- 
tion Tumineuse, l'étude du temps de latence sensorielle. (Some facts on the 
sm of brightness excitation, a study of the sensory latent period.) Année 
», 26, 92-106.—This theoretical article attempts to demonstrate the 
he hypothesis proposed in an earlier paper, i.e., that the lengthening 
m time depends essentially on the lengthening of the period neces- 
transformation of the phy sical stimulus from a sensory to a cerebral 
s drops below the threshold, this time becomes infinite. Piéron 
rk of Hecht, Fréhlich, Vogelsang, etc., on brightness stimulation. He 
at a sensory response to a brightness stimulation can always be 
two stages: (1) a photochemical (probably reversible) reaction; (2) 
‘citation, dependent on the presence of a substance produced in the 
, and possibly mediated by a chemical reaction. The time necessary 
aynages s in the visual pathway is decreased as the intensity of stimu- 
‘ased, due to influences varying quantitatively with the intensity of 

on, all-or-none principle notwithstanding.—D. E. Johannsen (C lark). 

Piéron, H. Les problémes de la perception et la psychophysiologie. 
ems of perception and psychophysiology.) Année psychol., 1926, 27, 
traditional conception of perceptions has been that they are made up 

of simple sensations, and the typical problem has been to analyze 
eir component parts. Genetic studies have, however, proved that 
pt which ought to be abandoned, for perception is a primitive phe- 
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nomenon A theoretical dise ussion of the relation of the condi itioned 
perception, of perception to brightness and color, and of perception t 
leads to two summary laws: (1) a psycho- physiological complex whi 
related to an objectively given experience (allowing the success of ¢] 
reactions) creates the spee ifie pe receptive reac tion of this e xpe rience, ar i 

so the more frequent the relation has been; (2) a new psye hop hysir jolos 
ess tends to create a specific perceptive reaction to an experience whic} 
related to an analogous complex already experienced, and the more so tho 
frequent the experience and the more marked the analogy of the comple 
D. E. Johannsen (Clark). ) | 

1766. Schilp, P. A. The doctrine - illusion and error in Scheler's 
nomenology. ./. Phil., 1927, 24, 624-63 The German school of p! 
holds that in perception we perceive rere it are given as) the thing 
and perceive them as things (and not as appearances). On this ba sis 
distinguishes between illusion and error. Schilp criticizes his account 
but he cepts his account of error.—A. P. Brogan (Texas). 

1767. Velinsky, St. Explication physiologique de l’illusion Poggendor# 
(A physiological explanation of Poggendorff’s illusion.) Année psychol., } 
26, 107-116.—As a substitution for Wundt’s well-known psychological ex) 
tion a physiological explanation is offered, based on an experiment carried 
the pupils between 17 and 19 years old, in a French lycée. The conelusior 
the illusion depends on involuntary eye-movements which deviate from t 
pathway in following the imaginary transverse line across the interval | 
the parallel lines. The illusion is in inverse proportion to the size of th 
and in the absence of any ocular deviation, there is no illusion.—D. FE 
(Clark). 

1768. Vernon, M. D. The movements of the eyes in reading. 
Ophth., 1928, 12, 130-139.—Gives a summary of the work so far ecarri 
this subject, with special reference to fixation pauses, inter-fixation 
fixation eye movements, regressions and re-fixations, and individual 
in eye movements in relation to reading. A bibliography is appended 
Bartlett (Cambridge, England) 

; 


[See also abstracts 1729, 1733, 1789, 1804, 1806, 1807, 1812, 1818, 1827.] 
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1769. Babson, R. W. Instinct and emotions, should they be suppressed or 
harnessed? New York: Revell, 1927. Pp.181. $2.00.—W. S. Hunter (Clark 

1770. Galant, J. 8. Kartographie der Affektivitat. (Cartography 
affectivity.) Psychiat.-Neur. Woch., 1927, No. 32, 368.—The author endea 


+h 


to develop a new taste for the old ‘‘Carte du Tendre”’ of the gifted author } 
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leine de Seudary (17th century) and recommends it for didactic 
W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

1771. Lungwitz, H. Aus der Psychobiologie der Gefiihle. (On the | 
biology of feeling.) Psychiat.-Neur. Woch., 1927, No. 39, 437.—The 
wants to see established a new science of ‘‘psychobiology.’’ With re fe rene 
his book Die Entdeckung der Seele (a book of the same title was published 
Lager in the 80’s) he builds his psychophysical correlation on a strongly s 
tized histological trisection of the cortex. The layer of the small pyram! da 
is the sensitive sphere or the sphere of feeling, the layer of the large pyram 
cells is the modal sphere or the sphere of matter, the third layer of polymorp! 
cells is the conceptual or ideational sphere, corresponding to the fact that t 
ject appears as feeling, matter or concept.—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 
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Walsh, J.d. Laughter and health. New York: Appleton, 1928. Pp. 
+1.50.—This book is an exposition of the tonic effect of laughter upon 
ans. It is suggested that, since laughter is peculiar to man, it may 

to compensate for the diminution of organic friction consequent 
ssumption of the erect position. It is an excellent physical exercise, 

r those of sedentary habits, and the mental state thereby induced 
rtant therapeutic element in the treatment of neuroses. Other activi- 
diaphragm are considered briefly. They are yawning, hiccoughing, 

zing, sighing, and sobbing.—M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, Minn. 


[See also abstracts 1967, 2005.] 


ATTENTION, MEMORY AND THOUGHT 
Hammond, A. L. The effectiveness of thought. Phil. Rev., 1927, 36, 


e influence of thought upon action is not present or ten a Ac- 
vs from a character and background now given but previously made. 
ng was conditioned throughout by intellectual conclusions consciously 

ously labored for—my own and those of my neighbors, my forbears, 

hers of them all.—aA. P. Brogan (Texas). 

_ Spaier, A. La pensée concréte. Essai sur le symbolisme intellectuel. 
yee An essay on intellectual symbolism.) Paris: Alean, 1927. 

{5 fr—This study is presented in two parts. In the first the author 

t Ww hich he ealls ‘‘ judicial’’ (judicatoire) thought, treating these topics: 

lents and sources of inspiration of the contemporary researches on the 

‘rete data in thought; the theory of psychological functions and the 

archaic and unconscious states of mind; image and concept; the dis- 

en thought and image, intellectual habits, intellection, and intui- 

second part of the volume Spaier considers intellect as a means to 

1 Raison Libératrice) : morality and liberty ; creative reasoning ; inven- 

ning and mathematical deduction. He describes in an appendix of 

rtain reflections on the concrete mind and on the abstract mind; un- 
ove ries, metaphysical intuition and mysticism ; and syllogistie ideas. 

hy of 254 titles concludes the volume.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

” Spaier, A. La pensée et la quantité. Essai sur la signification et la 

realite des grandeurs. (Thought and quantity. An essay on the significance 

f magnitude.) Paris: Alean, 1927. Pp. 408. 35 frs.—The author, 

ng the realism of quantity and the relations of the quantity of the 

number, deseribes the theories of Fechner, Kant, Méinong, J. Tan- 

Brown and Thompson, Lipps, and Russell. There are two words 

the same concept: quantity (quantité) and magnitude (grandeur). 

ses to apply the term magnitude except to that which has parts, one 

nother. In place of saying that the number and the measure pre- 

necessary existence of quantity, he maintains that quantity is the re- 

he measure, that is, that that which is capable of being evaluated becomes 

roperty amagnitude. The quantity will be simply the quality measured 

rnitude consistsin the value conferred by the habitual evaluation, and 

the numerical\measure, of objects, properties, relations and laws of 
experience, illusory or fictitious. There are three parts of the study. 

rt deals with numbers (deduction; arithmetic and logic; the ordinal 

on of numbers from their cardinal ideas; the extension of numbers; 

¢ and conceptual character of numbers). Every number, says the 

e type of equivalent classes which determines the enumeration of the 

f these classes. The second part treats of the measure (number 
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and quality ; equality ; addition and division in the measure and the nym), 
esthetic-conceptual concept of the measure). The measure serves { 
numbers to things. The majority of metaphysical postulates concernin« 

are propositions planned especially to oppose the adoption of certain moe: 
order to maintain the traditional distinction between the homogeneit 
objectivity of quantity, on the one hand, and between heterogeneity and tho jas. 
of objectivity of quality on the other hand. The author believes tha: there re 7 
certain degree of truth in this distinction and that philosophy courts more dano 
in attempting to deny the possibility of qualitative psychic measure. thay 
would by taking the pains to adjust itself to its precepts. In the third ; 

part the author reviews the present problems relative to quantity. —ai) 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 


[See also abstracts 1763, 1962, 2048.] 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


1776. Guillaume, L., & Dubreuil-Chambardel, —. Le cerveau d’Anatole 
France. (The brain of Anatole France.) Bull. Acad. Méd., 1927, 91, 39%. 
336.—The brain of Anatole France had a weight (1017 gr.) less than the averam 
(1360 gr.) for a man of his height. The cerebellum was of norma! weight. the 
cerebrum alone being light. The cerebrum, the two lobes of which were , 
actly the same weight (427 gr.), exhibited, however, a very marked asymmetn 
the right side being the more developed. The convolutions, which were long and 
tortuous and refolded upon themselves, showed an unusual complexity 
cerebral lobes, which were sharply separated by fissures of an unusual depth 
34 mm.) were divided into gyri by sulci almost as deep as the fissures 
frontal convolutions were doubled, which placed the frontal lobes definitely in 
the five-convolution type. All these peculiarities had as a result a co 
augmentation of the area of the gray matter. The pallium had encroached upon 
the white substance, giving an increased space for association fibers —WVath. H 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1777. Jacobsen, C. F. Recent experiments on the function of the frontal 
lobes. Psychol. Bull., 1928, 25, 1-11.—(Review of literature.) The work of 
Franz in 1907 presented a new approach to the problem, comparing as it did 
cerebral destruction with effects (negative) on specific learned acts. His inter- 
pretation in terms of reduction to subcortical levels was not substantiated by sev 
eral pieces of later work by him and by Lashley, which tended to show functional 
interchangeability of all parts of the cerebral cortex. Bianchi’s experimental 


localization in the prefrontals of perceptive, associative, and emotional beha\ 
has not been verified. Work on the so-called motor area of the frontals 

a similar disparity of results, but with a trend away from specific localizations; 
and Lashley’s extensive work has led him to regard as inadequate the conditioned 
reflex as the unit of cerebral functioning and to postulate in addition some m 
plastie mass action —J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

1778. Kuhlenbeck, H. Vorlesungen iiber das Zentralnervensystem der 
Wirbeltiere. (Lectures on the central nervous system of the vertebrates 
Jena: Fischer, 1927.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

1779. Leyser, E. Hirnphysiologie und Bleulers ‘‘Psychoide.’’ (Bram 
physiology and Bleuler’s ‘‘psychoid.’’) Psychiat.-Neur. Woch., 1927, No. ¥ 
(Forts. d. Bleuler Heftes), 235.—An attempt, in connection with Bleuler s con- 
cept of the psychoid, to determine more closely the differentiation of vita! pur 
pose from all mechanical and physico-chemical factors —W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

1780. Vogt, O. Die ‘‘anatomische Aequivalenz.’’ (‘‘ Anatomical equiv® 
lence.’”) Psychiat.-Neur. Woch., 1927, No. 18 (Bleuler-Festheft) , 214.—The com 
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natomical equivalence’’ differentiates the architectonic similarity of 
reas of the gray matter (the common myelo-, fibrillo-, glio- and angio- 
nies) from the ‘‘homology’’ and ‘‘analogy’’ of anatomical develop- 
for very similar architectonic pictures can be differentiated functionally on 
fa ‘special development (migration of function). —W. Wirth (Leipzig). 


[See also abstracts 1752, 1891, 2065.] 
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1781. Boyden, E. A. Sex differences in the contraction rate of the human 
ae bladder. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1927, 24, 353-358.—Graphs illus- 
+ the contraction of the gall bladder of seven young men and seven young 
llowing a test meal of five egg yolks and half a pint of cream, show a 

ntrast. The female gall bladder empties much faster than the male, 

f 7 eases reaching a low volume of 3 cc. in some 12 to 45 minutes after a 

reas, 6 of the male gall bladders required 90 minutes to reach the same 

Full tables of data are given. The author is unable to provide a 
explanation for the marked sex differences found.—W. R. Miles 


1782 ae N. B. The interpretation of handedness. J. Exper. Psychol., 
1928, 11, 27-39.—Experiments on 146 school children with Parson’s manuscope 
for determining native handedness by finding out which visual line is 
ting); 62.3% of the cases were right- eyed, 28.8 left-eyed, 8.9 im- 
These percentages agree only roughly with Parson’s: these re- 
that only 2.4% of the left-eyed are left-handed, while Parson’s show 
he found only 1.4% impartial-eyed subjects. An acuity test was 
ven to 19 subjects, but no definite relation was found between acuity and eyed- 
The manuscope test is criticized for inadequacy of directions, lack of pro- 
r adequate control, questionable nature of the results for individual 
ases, | F. A. Pattie (Harvard). 

1783. Engle, E. T. The role of the anterior pituitary in compensatory 
ovarian hypertrophy. Anat. Rec., 1928, 37, 275-285.—Total hypophysectomy 
‘auses an immediate cessation of the oestrus cycle, which is reestab- 

after replacement therapy by anterior pituitary is instituted. After re- 

ne ovary, the extragonadal circulating hormone which formerly stimu- 

e follicles of both ovaries is utilized by the remaining one with resulting 

| compensation and increase in size limited by the physiological capacity 

r response to inereased stimulus. In young unoperated animals this treatment 

lastens the development of the genital system and causes superovulation. There 

is no reason for believing the mere doubling of the quantity of follicular stimulus 

will be always followed by a two-fold increase in the weight of the ovary, but, dis- 

regarding an exactly quantitative response, it is evident that the quantity of the 

hormone which is available to an intact ovary is the determining factor in com- 

pensatory hypertrophy of the ovary. There seems no doubt regarding the mutual 

interaction between the gonads and the anterior lobe. In the rat and the mouse, 

the writers were unable to find any other member of the endocrine system par- 

cipating directly in this relationship. In the opossum there may be another 

factor which acts on the pituitary and causes three-fold compensation—fune- 
tional, structural, and number of ova liberated —H. R. Laslett (Whitman). 

1784 Gotor, P. Uber die Piotrowski und Balduzzi Reflexe. (The Piotrow- 
in and Balduzzi reflexes.) Monatsschr. f. Psychiat. u. Neur., 1927, 66, 37-43.— 
i contradiction to K. Sagin (ibid., March, 1926) it is shown that both reflexes 
are ident of each other and appear only in organic disease—W. Wirth 
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1785. Kleitman, N. What — the psychic secretion of aire in a th 
dog? Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1927, 24, 585-586.- Salivati . 
hungry dog in the presence of ll has been ‘called by Pavioy a nat 
tioned reflex. Experiments are briefly described which show that tral ond. + 
flow of the saliva is due to the odor of the food only. Perfectly tra; Semen 
museum _ filled with food, but sealed over with plate glass tops. whe; a 
in front of a dog do not cause the reflex until the covers are removed W 
Miles (Stanford). 

1786. Kuntz, A. Tonus measurements on quadriceps femoris musc] es in 

man before and after lumbar sympathectomy. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Yoj 
1927, 24, 318-320.—At the Mayo clinic, four patients who were operated in < 
a manner as to effectively eliminate the sympathetic innervation of the mys 
of the lower limbs, were given muscle tonus measurements, according to Sp}, 
method, which amounts to measuring the resistance offered by the muscles to, 
sive extension. The results indicate decrease of muscle tonus and ; 
in the muscle tonus curve, for different degrees of extension. The 
with earlier ones by the same author on the extensor muscles of the e 
W. R. Miles (Stanford) 

1787. Kronfeld, A. Zur phainomenologischen Psychologie und Ps yeho. 
pathologie des Wollens und der Triebe. (On the phenomenological psycho! 
and psychopathology of volition and impulse.) Jahrb. d. Charakte I, 92 
239-296.—F rom the experiential aspect the author aims to develop 
of volition, as of its own phenomenological fundamental class; and to | 
also for impulsiveness. Then he treats the forms of abnormal impuls 
(Triebgestaltung), considering them in regard to intensity and qual 
material of their phenomenality. Finally he treats the forms of abnor 
pattern, especially weakness of will, syncope of will, depersonalizati: 
tion and coercion.—A. Kronfeld (Berlin). 

1788. Lipmann, O. Der Periphertrieb. (The peripheral impulse 
d. Charakterol., 1927, 4, 351-358.—Lipmann distinguishes, among impul 
tivities, those which serve the concrete limited self, such as the taking of fo 
those in which the self of the acting individual becomes extended be: 
spatial and temporal limits of the bodily sphere, as in parental care, « 
and artistic creation.. These peripheral impulses he again dichotomizes into t! 
which effect the enlargement of the concrete ‘‘named’’ self, and those w! 
pand the self ‘‘anonymously’’; in the former class he places ambition, vanit 
the desire for fame, and in the latter, ideal springs of action —A. A) 
(Berlin). 

1789. Martin, E. G., & Weymouth, F. W. Elements of physiology for st 
dents of medicine and advanced biology. Philadelphia: Lea and Febig 
1928. Pp. xvi + 784.—This physiology text for medical students has bee! 
pared in the light of two principles. The first is that living protoplasm Is a sys 
tem of molecules and ions and must be described in terms of physico-chemical a 
chemical laws. The first part is, therefore, an account of the nature and pro 
erties of protoplasm. The second principle assumes that every protoplasmic | 
is inherently a self-sustaining system. Therefore, the second part of the book 
addressed to the question of a proper environment for the cell and a sar 
the permissible limits of departure from the optimum conditions. Vi tam 
hormones are given one chapter in this section, while the subject of glan 
tion is treated quite adequately in the last chapter of Part I. Part iit of t 
treatise is addressed to the general subject of bodily maintenance, and, compa 
with Parts I and II (which the authors say deal with the newer chemical p! os 
ology, or physico-chemical physiology), this part represents the new interp! 
tion of the classical fields to which phy siology has in the past been a 
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od cireulation, the respiration, digestion, excretion, and temperature 
are discussed. There is a final chapter in this section dealing with 
Part IV, entitled External Adjustments presents the general sub- 
eptors and their relation to both reflexes and sensation. There is a 
h for cutaneous receptors, taste and smell, and hearing, and two chap- 
sion. Psychologists will probably be interested in this latter subject. 
ipters on vision contain much new material, for which Weymouth is per- 
responsible, from his own researches. Martin supplies us with a chapter 
| funetion, acquired reaction, conditioned reflex, and automatism. As 
st he deals with mind from the standpoint of a central mechanism for 
reactivity’’ which makes possible the exercise of choice. The second 
erebral function contains sections on nervous fatigue, sleep and the 
The final chapter in the book is on reproduction. The chapters 
inized, subheads are logically arranged and each chapter is concluded 
mary. The book is well indexed and a special feature is made of refer- 
cessible monographs and bibliographies available in English—wW. R. 

es (Stanford). 

1790. McClendon, J. F., Fetterly, W., & Hiniker, P. J. Measurement by 
Vrecland a of minimum time required to stimulate muscle or nerve. 

s xper. Biol. & Med., 1927, 24, 924-925.—The authors believe that what 

mn of stimulus” is due to the direct current component of the 
‘current. This would make the time of stimulation one-half of 

minimum time of stimulation may therefore be determined with a 

lator in which the frequency may be changed by small gradations 

7,000 and 300 eyeles per second. They give preliminary results. The 

mius muscle of the frog in Ringer’s solution has a stimulation time of 

0079 seconds.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

791. MeCouch, G. P., Forbes, A., & Rice, L. H. Afferent impulses from 
muscular — Amer. J. Physiol., 1928, 84, 1-15.—Graphie records of 

ropr tive responses from the muscles of the leg of the cat. The assumption 
tha shee responses do not arise from a single type of receptor.—M. J. 
Wellesley). 
792. Mills, L. Eyedness and handedness. Amer. J. Ophth., 1925, 8, 93 
lhe relation of eyedness and handedness and the manner of testing for 
3 are  consic lered. The routine for a convergence test for eyedness is 
‘The patient is made to fix without effort the aperture in the plane 
scopic mirror held about two feet distant. The mirror is brought 
rward in the median line, or in doubtful eases, in the line of the left 
e, until the convergence near-point is reached, where the non-sighting 
ges more or less sharply.’’ The author states that ocular dominance 
nd to come as part of the fixed routine of the eye examination. In 
on about 1,000 eases: he finds 76% whom he terms pure dextrals, that 
handed and right eyed; 9.3% pure sinistrals; 13% crossed dextrals, 
right handed but with the left eye dominant; and 1.7% crossed sinistral. 
r insists that ocular mastery should be maintained with care in the 
of errors of refraction and particularly of the myopic condition. 
re is a bibliography of 25 references.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

1793. Mohr, G. J., & Gundlach, R. H. The relation between physique and 
performance. J. Exper. Psychol., 1927, 10, 117-157.--Experiments to discover 
whether Kretschmer’s physical types could be determined among a convict popu- 

| whether, with a selected number of typical men, differences in per- 

1 a large battery of tests could be determined. Tests previously used 
er Horst were employed as a nucleus. 600 prison subjects were exam- 
89 native whites, whose physical measurements are fully given, were 
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selected for testing; this number was approximately evenly iy 

pyknie and asthenic-athletic groups. By the use of a crude index, 

of men was made so as to minimize overlapping of the me noone, ty of ¢} 
viduals of the various groups. The incidence of the types among ¢} : 
population is not markedly different from that observed by other iny 

in other populations. Types cannot be precisely differentiated by 

tion. A number of men classified as asthenie have relatively hen r 

and abdominal measurements than do many classed as athletic. The syh; 
classified athletics run considerably into the range of the pyknics on { 
criteria. The distributions both for estimate of type and for the 
measurements ‘‘indicate that we are dealing with a normal distribut; 

tuting a continuous progression from the characteristics that define the extreme 
asthenic to those that determine the ‘best’ pyknic habitus.’’ The same statemons 
can be made for performance data. Grouping of asthenies and athletics jnto 
single group of leptosomes seems not justified on the basis of any of th physi i] 
and testing data. With respect to the tests, there is no doubt that differenoes jn 
performance of the groups can be demonstrated. The following test 
significant differences between the groups: Army Alpha, informatio: 

time at irregular intervals, writing fast, cancellation, speed of 

Young’s light series, Franz’s dot-tapping, writing backwards, sul 
Among the most striking differences were those on Alpha and informat 

the differences may be due to selection (perhaps only the lower-grade p: 
are in jail). The differences between the various means for the grou 
expressed in terms of reliability of the difference, i. e., with respect to t! 

ber of cases and the spread of the distributions; the differences are given in 

of the S. D. of the difference. Other differences determined show 
asthenics are relatively more schizothymic and the pyknies more cyc! 
tendency.—F. A. Pattie (Harvard) 

1794. Seashore, R. H. Techniques for measuring serial action. J. Frper 
Psychol., 1928, 11, 45-55.—A tabular summary of 22 techniques for measuring 
serial action (discrimination reactions and continuous activity of the “‘ pursuit 
type) and description of a simple non-electric ‘‘serial discrimeter.’ 
paratus, essentially a rotating dise, presents a visual stimulus in an 
when the subject responds by pressing the appropriate one of 4 keys anothe 
stimulus is automatically presented by means of an escapement mech anism whie 
allows the dise to turn far enough to bring the next stimulus into p! 
qualitative study the reactions may be recorded by magnetically cate 
—F. A. Pattie (Harvard). 

[See also abstracts 1768, 1769, 1795, 1796, 1798, 1799, 1800, 1801, 1802, 1803, 
1809, 1812, 1814, 1819, 1825, 1848, 1920, 1940, 2047.] 
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1795. Baldus, K. Untersuchungen zur Analyse der Zwangsbewegungen 
der Insekten. (Analytical studies of the foreed movements of insects 
Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1927, 6, 99-149.—After extirpation of one side of the 
brain insects show consider able variability in the nature of their leg movements : 
while following the characteristic circular pathway. After further re moval of 
the legs of one side the circus movement continues, which necessitates a qu 
tative difference in the use of the leg muscles. It is concluded that the tropism 


theory which would base these circular movements on bilateral tonus- differences 


is inadequate to explain the variabilities found in the precise manner in w! 
the leg muscles are used after the brain operation. The author suggests ' hat 
the operation causes a psychical Einstellwng or condition of the nervous system 
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ses towards circus movements without hindering changes in the 
omotion adaptive to external conditions.—C. J. Warden (Colum- 


Borovski, W. M. Experimentelle Untersuchungen iiber den Lern- 
Experimental study of the learning process.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 
529.—A labyrinth is divided into two sections— _offering a continu- 

' from entrance to food compartment—the units of which are sym- 
| identical with one exception: the true pathway involves an initial 
Section 1, and an initial left turn in Section 2. 83 young rats of 

f which 58 survived the experiment) are divided into three groups; 
rns the maze under constant conditions; Group 2 has four variations 
pathway in Section 1, a cycle of the variations occurring every four 
ip 3 has corresponding variations in the true pathway of Section 2. 
re given one trial a day. Time and error scores were computed. 
divided into three classes: (1) entrance into a cul-de-sac, (2) re- 
pathway, (3) ‘‘Excusable errors’’ of Groups 2 and 3, i.e., errors 
ributable to the day-by-day variation in true pathway. The error 
ls most rapidly in Group 1 and more rapidly in Group 2 than in 
Introduction of variations in the true pathway was therefore more 
learning in the second section than in the first section of the 
rrors of Group 1 decrease more rapidly in the second than in the 
The author contends that some kind of retroactive process in this 

s undeniable; the stimulus which sets off the final run is ‘‘pushed”’ 
further back from the food box. Besides this retroactive process 
independent elimination of blind alleys, ‘‘formation of indifference 
each individual cul-de-saec.’’ Alleys entered by the rat when it is 
e general direction of the food compartment are eliminated more 
ose entered when the animal is headed in the reverse direction. 

| 3 are about equal in their elimination of the latter type of blind 
eral advantage of Group 2 is attributable to its quicker elimination 

r type of alleys. The author believes that elimination of alleys 
rat headed in approximately the right direction is especially de- 
retroactive process. Variation in the true pathway after the 
thoroughly learned is more disastrous when this variation takes 
second section than when it occurs in the first section of the maze.— 

J. War (Columbia). 

1797. Cole, W. H. Measurements of fatal doses of chloreform in the brains 
of white rats. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1927, 24, 340-341.—Chloroform 

nit ues persists unchanged for many days after death and decay. The 

bore no clear relationship to the size of the animal and the amount 
oroform present in the brain of the rat at the time of death was found to 
with the size of dosage.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

198. Crozier, W. J. Galvanotropism and reversal of inhibition by strych- 

Gen. Physiol., 1927, 10, 395-406.—Worms that ordinarily lengthen 

id is turned toward the eathode, under the state of strychninization 

shorten, and will only elongate when the head is turned toward the 

mode. Nicotine does not give this result. The locus of the strychnine effect is 
presumably synaptic—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

1799. Crozier, W. J . & Pincus, G. On the equilibration of geotropic and 
Pectotropic excitations in the rat. J. Gen. Physiol., 1927, 10, 419-424.—Young 
swith eye - ls unopened are caused to exhibit their geotropic orientation with 
renee he angle of inclination of a plane on which they creep, and the light 

that is required to just counterbalance this geotropic orientation is 

Krom the relationship the authors have developed a formula. 
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They state that the compounding of the two kinds of excitation *“ proves t 
rat is behaving as a machine.’’"—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

1800. Crozier, W. J., & Pincus, G. Geotropic orientation of young rats 
J. Gen. Physiol., 1927, 10, 519-524.—The previous work of these investjoas a 
the geotropie conduct of the young rat has been made on Rattus nz, 
and they have stressed the desirability of using individuals of the closest . 
similarity. The present paper extends the same type of investigation +o 
strains, e.g., the roof rat (Rattus rattus). The equation previously develop, 
found applicable to this second strain, with the modification that the ro. 
seems somewhat more sensitive to the gravitational stimuli—W. R. Milec 
ford 

1801. Crozier, W. J., & Pincus, G. Phototropism in young rats, 
Physiol., 1927, 10, 407-417.—If young rats are placed in a mid position bety 
two lights they will creep so as not to approach either light, if the lights 
equal intensity. If one is stronger than the other, the rats will def 
the weaker light. The angles of orientation for these responses show er 
sistency. Young rats are found commonly to seek the darkest region in + 
of view. This is usually the shadows on either side of the house conta 
lamp. If one eye is opened artificially at the twelfth day, the rat in t] 
of homogeneous light will circle somewhat toward the unopened eye. If 
is removed, the rat will circle toward the blind side, the amount of turning 
pending on the speed of creeping. The authors thus conclude that the elem 
tropistic nature of the movements of the rat is shown under the influ 
hight. A bibliography is given.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

1802. Crozier, W. J., & Pincus, G. Stereotropism in rats and mice. |. (; 
Physiol., 1926, 10, 195-203.—Young rats and mice will turn toward a lat 
surface of contact. This is also found for adult mice congenitally | 
moval of the tail or vibrissae, or both, does not influence this response 
is equal contact on both sides of the body, the orientation towards either sou 
contact will not take place. Unequal contact on the two sides causes ori 
toward the more extensive area. This is regarded as an instance of a tr 
mammals.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

1803. Fraenkel, G. ther Photomenotaxis bei Elysia viridis Mont. 
cerning photomenotaxis in Elysia viridis Mont.) Zsch. f. vergl. Phys 
6, 385—401.—Elysia orients itself towards light in such a way as to maint 
a certain length of time, a constant relative illumination over the differ 
of the retinae. This photomenotactic behavior is contrasted to telotax 
tion directed towards a specific goal (here, source of illumination 
seems to represent a transition stage between these two forms of 0 
since, although frequently mere accident determines what distribution } 
tion is to be maintained, more often than not a specific angle between lon rit 
axis and line of illumination (90°) is maintained.—C. J. Warden (Co — 

1804. Hecht, 8. The kinetics of dark adaptation. J. Gen. Ph er Ne 
10, 781-809.—The investigation here reported was done at the Zoological stato! 
Naples. Four animals with photoreceptors superficially located have 
worked with during periods of dark adaptation. These animals respond 
by a perceptible movement, such as the vigorous retraction of an extended * 
Light adaptation for them is, therefore, measured by finding the dura 
exposure for a given illumination that will cause this response; the time 
variable while the continuous light testing is constant. The method of the 
may be illustrated in reference to one species, Pholas dactylus. } rst the al 
was exposed to a light of 10,000 meter candles. Closely following the res! 
the animal again expands its siphon, and two or three minutes seems as . 
for light adaptation; but seven minutes are allowed in these experimelits 
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; then placed in the dark and during the next two hours, its reaction time 
imination of 30 meter candles is measured three times. The reaction 
duration from the moment the light is turned on until the movement 
Several hours later a second series of measures is made, thus securing six 
the reaction time at half hour intervals during the dark adaptation. 
¢ the measurements in two series the progress of the dark adapt ition is 
as little as possible from the short exposure to light needed for making 
ements. These animals show that during dark adaptation the reaction 
zht of constant intensity decreases at first rapidly, then slowly, until 
a constant minimum. The reaction time at first is in the order of 2.9 
| drops to 1.4 seconds. The author finds that it is possible to describe 
ss of dark adaptation by the equation of a bi-molecular reaction. He 
t the chemical nature of the process is further borne out by the fact that 
ed of dark adaptation is influenced by the temperature. A chemical mech- 
‘a reversible nature is suggested. There is a bibliography.—W. R. Miles 
1805. Hiller, 8. Action of narcotics on the ameba by means of microinjec- 
tion n and immersion. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1927, 24, 427-428.—Com- 
study was made of ethyl alcohol chloretone, ether, and chloro form on 
plasms of Amoeba dubia. Immersion in lethal concentration of all the 
nareotics caused the amoeba to ‘‘round up.’’ No narcotic effect was 
| by injection into the interior of the amoeba; 80% alcohol produced a 
n which is localized and reversible when small amounts are injected. 
pplications to the exterior of saturated chloretone solution and of 95% 
‘odueed no local effects. All the pseudopodia are withdrawn, however. 

sa preliminary report.—W. R&. Miles (Stanford). 
1806. Hopkins, A. E. Experiments on color vision in mice in relation to 
the duplicity theory. Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1927, 6, 299-344.—An apparatus 
» the Yerkes-Watson discrimination box was employed with Hering 
d speetral light. Seven mice showed strong evidence of being color- 
‘ mouse apparently could see color, discriminating red from a large 
‘neutral intensities. This animal, also, made choices on the basis of 
characteristic of the red field’’ rather than according to relative 
as did the other seven specimens. All of the elements in the retina 
rently ecolor-seeing mouse were small and underdeveloped. Although 
: inspection did not reveal any cones, the author thinks it possible that 
present in a ‘‘partly differentiated condition.’’—C. J. Warden (Co- 


Hopkins, A. E. Vision in mice with ‘‘rodless’’ retinae. Zsch. f. 
Physiol., 1927, 6, 345-360.—F ive mice whose retinae apparently contained 
ls were suecessfully trained to discriminate brightness differences. <A de- 

logical description of the retinae is given. Visual purple could not 
ned.—C. J. Warden (Columbia) 

Katz, D. Charakterologie und Tierpsychologie. (Characterology 

il psychology.) Jahrb. d. Charakterol., 1927, 4, 359-384.—The author 

the relations between characterology and animal psychology. He 

strongly against anthropomorphic interpretations of animal behavior, 

ne hand, and on the other hand he is equally strong in his condemnation 

ehaviorism and the physiological doctrine as applied to the higher ani- 

He supports his stand with examples, and furnishes instances of charac- 
gical differentiation in fowls.—A. Kronfeld (Berlin) 

1509. Koppanyi, T., & Kleitman, N. Postural apnea in the duck, Proc. 

. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1927, 24, 582-583.—If a duck is placed on its back, 


} 


K will be eurved so that the head is held in the air, in the normal position, 
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with the beak directed towards the tail. Respiration is then normal. 

head is bent forward so that its vertex is directed downward, re J 

and apnea continues as long as this foreed position is maintained. — 
(Stanford) 

1810. Liggett, J. BR. An experimental study of the olfactory se nsitivity 
of the white rat. Genetic Psychol. Monog., 1928, 3, 1-64.—The author wort, 
with the maze, T-box, and Yerkes box. He ran a control group of rats, a een 
following odor trails and an anosmie group. The following conclusions a», 
drawn: “‘1. Rats do not noticeably profit by the presence of an odor ; 
the true path of the maze. 2. Anosmie rats are not slow and inert. | 
do give an entirely different type of performance from the normal rats 
The rat can be trained to react to odor stimuli, but such discriminations are | 
to set up, and are very unstable. 4. The rat is probably no more sensitiy; 
odor stimuli than is man. 5. The rat is probably less influenced by olfactory 
stimuli than by visual and auditory stimuli.’’"—M. Meenes (Lehigh). , 

1811. Liggett, J. R., & Liggett, M. W. On the modifications of the ry, 
rate of the white rat following the removal of the olfactory lobes. Ped. Se». 
1927, 34, 525-536.—Animals with olfactory lobes partly and wholl) 
were found to learn brightness discrimination in the Yerkes type of diserin 
tion box at a rate comparable to that of normal subjects; and those with some 
the frontal portions of the cerebrum also removed learned even faster. The 
operated animals showed more general activity, and frequently more irritability, 
than did the controls. The results on visual discrimination cannot be generalized 
to apply to the maze or the problem box type of learning.—J/. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 

1812. Locher, C. J. 8. Der Nahrungserwerb von Bufo calamito Laurenti 
(The ingestion of food in Bufo calamito Laurenti.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol 
1927, 6, 378-384.—A positive reaction (the ‘‘nutrition reaction’’) may be stimu 
lated in this toad by (1) a motionless odorous object or (2) an odorless object 
in motion. The reaction is clumsy, and the object is often missed, even when not 
in motion.—C. J. Warden (Columbia). 

1813. Pézard, A. Le déterminisme endocrinien du comportement psycho. 
sexuel chez les gallinaces. (Endocrine determination of psycho-sexual be- 
havior in fowls.) Année psychol., 1926, 27, 42-56—From experiments | 
chickens by removing ovaries and testes, and grafting ovarian and testicular 
tissue in animals on which the operation had previously been performed, t! 
author concludes that the psycho-sexual behavior depends on the reproductive 
glands and the hormones liberated by them.—D. E. Johannsen (Clark 

1814. Pincus, G. Geotropic creeping of young rats. J. Gen. Physuwl, 
1927, 10, 525-532.—This study of young rats concerns chiefly the rate of upward 
creeping on inclined planes. The angle of the creeping plane was changed, é 
also thé animal was made to drag a weight attached to the tail. The animals 
were 13 to 14 days of age, with unopened eyes, and were tested in a dark root 
under low intensity of red light, at a temperature of 23° to 25° C. The creping : 
plane was of wood covered with a fine mesh copper wire. As the angle of inelina 
tion increased, the time required to creep a certain vertical distance decrease 
‘*The speed of creeping, like the angle of orientation, varies directly as the Oe 
rithm of the angle of inclination. ’ ’ When weights were attached the speed of 
creeping varied almost directly as the logarithm of the attached weights —W. F. 
Miles (Stanford). 

1815. Pohlman, A. G. Protective mechanism against acoustic insult in the 
mouse. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1927, 24, 896-897.—Small rodents do 
not show cochlear degeneration when exposed to tone insult. The reason may 
be because of the large artery which traverses the stapes and may act as a UN 
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ng mechanism to reduce any clatter of the ossicles—W. R. Miles 


‘216 Ratner, B., Jackson, H. C., & Gruehl, H. L. Ocular manifestations in 
snaphylaxis. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1927, 24, 444-445.—Anaphylactic 
: ts with 523 guinea pigs showed = 10% gave ocular symptoms re- 
form of conjunctivitis appearing in children—W. R. Miles (Stan- 


1317. Résch, G. A. Ueber die Bautatigkeit im Bienenvolk und das Alter 
der Baubienen. | Building activity among bees and age of the building-bees. ) 
Physiol., 1927, 6, 264-298.—Construction of the hive is carried on 
by the female bees from 12 to 18 days old. Before the 12th day 
reting glands are not yet fully developed; after the 18th day of life 
‘lands degenerate rapidly.—C. J. Warden (Columbia). 
5. Schlieper, C. Farbensinn der Tiere und optomotorische Reaktionen. 
on in animals and optomotor reactions.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1927, 
2—Optomotor reactions to the horizontally rotating visual field as 
rightness discrimination and brightness values of colors are investi- 
» following forms: Common crab (Carcinus maenas), butterfly (Rho- 
grasshopper (Sphodromantis bioculata and Mantis religiosa), lady 
la septempunctata), bee (Apis mellifica) and lizard (Lacerta vivi- 
slowly rotated visual field consisted of a series of wide hollow eylin- 
| with alternating bands of a color and a given shade of gray. The 
mnfined in a glass dish within the cylinder. Movement of the eyes, 
mes of the body, in the direction of the rotating field was noted in all 
hade of gray could be found for each color and each form which, when 
visual field in conjunction with that color, would cause cessation of 
reaction. Roughly, this gray had the same brightness value for 
or color-blind man as the corresponding color. Optomotor reac- 
e, are in response to difference in brightness rather than in wave 
r, the brightness values of the four colors used (red, green, yellow, 
ar to be the same for the above forms as for color-blind man. A\l- 
esults seem to support the conclusions of von Hess, the author points 
roving that optomotor reactions are solely in response to brightness 
does not disprove presence of color vision. The greater the bright- 
ce between the alternating bands of the visual field, the greater the 
reaction. Movement of the eyes in the direction of the rotating field 
em to be dependent on peripheral vision, since the reaction persisted 
ield was restricted to a 60 or 90 degree sector. Neither can the reac- 
ndent on the color-blind rods, since the retina of the lizard contains 
C.J. Warden (Columbia). 
rere M. 4 Blood Ard level and activity in rats. Proc. Soc. 
B Med., 24, 933-934.—Those having low blood sugar were 
ind n ac ao ode meet having high blood sugar.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 
Is20. Stiles, C. W., & Orleman, M.B. The nomenclature for man, the chim- 
panzee, the orang-utan and the Barbary ape. Washington: Government Print- 
ng Office, 1927. Pp. 72. $0.20.—W. 8S. Hunter (Clark). 
Is21. Stone, C. P., & Lindley, 8. Some effects of inanition on animal be- 
havior. Psychol. Bull., 1928, 25, 12-23.—(Review of literature.) The skeleton 
nd t tral nervous system are oe susceptible to partial inanition, 
— is affected by both partial and complete. Inanition tends to 
ed by the animal in its choice of foodstuffs, as shown by experimental 
th rats and mice, and leads to perversions of appetite as found with 
inanition in certain forms has been demonstrated to affect amount of 
s activity, drive, development of sex functions, and mize learning.— 
l (North Carolina). 
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1822. Stone, C. P., & Nyswander, D. B. The reliability of rat learnin, 
scores from the multiple-T maze as determined by four different methods 
Ped. Sem., 1927, 34, 497-524.—Animals of different ages were trained in 9 ya», 
constructed on the principle of the T, every section of the true path lea "i 
a cross-road, where one right angle turn formed a continuation of the trye , 
while the other led to a blind alley. Different methods of determining yo) 
bility were applied to the scores. These methods and the range of e off 
respectively obtained by them follow: (A) eorrelating the total errors a 
trials with total errors on even trials, .59 to .97; (B) correlating the + 
rors on odd numbered blind alleys with total errors on even numbered 
alleys, .71 to .96; (C) correlating the total errors for first half of may 
total for second half, .66 to .96; (D) correlating total errors for a segmen: 
the series of trials with the total errors for any other segment of the ser 
to .97: (E) correlating the total time on odd trials with total time r 
trials, .76 to .97; (IF) correlating total time for any segment of the x 
trials with the total time for any other segment of the series, .74 to .88 
eases the P.E. was small. The coefficients as obtained from a relative] 
group of animals (25) were found to approximate closely those obtai: 
larger groups. It is suggested that an optimum segment of the wi 
series would be found by discarding the first two or three and the last 

J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

1823. Tolman, E. C. Habit formation and higher mental processes in ani. 
mals. Psychol. Bull., 1928, 25, 24-53.—(A review of the literature of 1996—14 
titles.) (1) Submammalian forms have been taught discrimination and posit 
habits. Mazes unreliable for measuring individual differences have been s| 
to be reliable enough for group differences; and certain types of mazes have | 
found to be very highly reliable. Some evidence on the problem of co: 
versus distributed practice has been gained from work on dogs. Some 1 
studies of physiological conditions are: the female sex cycle has no effect 
learning; qualitative and quantitative stunting affect it seriously; no s; 
part of the cerebral cortex is necessary to the formation of a given habit 
certain total mass is required; the cerebellum is not involved in the maze |} 
(II) ‘‘Gestalting’’ of the perceptual field has been indicated in experiments 
which animals appear to react to object-qualities rather than to mere ser 
qualities; in those experiments in which they show discriminative respons 
partial contents; and in homing behavior. The importance of the 
kind of drive used is indicated in recent maze experiments, as is also the 
role of insight (in the opinion of the writer of the review). Investigations 
types carried on by Kohler have been successful with monkeys and even wit 
birds, the former proving inferior to apes in tool-using, but their equal in spat 
Umwege, and the birds showing much the same capacities in both lines as ' 
monkeys. (III) Tolman proposes an interpretation of trial-and-error and 
insight as two extreme varieties of learning; the former being the case where th 


f etreng 


mental representation of the end is developed after many experiences 0! 
ening and weakening of propensities toward acts, and the latter being 
where the mental representation of the end is achieved by some type of m 
adding and subtracting and re-structuring —J. F. Dashiell (North Carolit 
1824. Walter, H. E. Biology of the vertebrates. New York: Macmiulla! 
1928. Pp. xxv +788. $5.00.—The author presents a general textbook on ¢ 
parative anatomy with more than the usual amount of non-morphological mate 
rial. 153 pages are devoted to the nervous system and receptors and 3o paz 
to paleontology and anthropology.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). — 
1825. Wolf, E. Geotropism of Agriolimax. J. Gen. Physiol., 19°! 10, 


757-765.—Common garden slugs, kept for several weeks in the dark, wert 


+} 
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ed with on inclined planes of ground glass. It was found that they 
reep either upward or downward, but that with a given angle of the plane 
will orient themselves at a certain angle in reference to the plane. This 
s found to be proportional to the logarithm of the component of gravity 
reeping plane. The results were not modified by removing the eyestalks. 
R Miles (Stanford P 
26. Wolf, E. Ueber das Heimkehrvermogen der Bienen. (Homing 
lity of bees.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physwol., 1927, 6, 221-254.—Experiments con- 
ted with a hive located on a sandy wasteland where visual cues were few or 
ntrolled, indicate: (1) that the importance of visual cues, never very great 
n isolated from other factors, increases with familiarity with the territory ; 
that the direction of illumination (sunlight) is one of the principal factors 
ning direction of flight towards the hive; (3) that bees gauge very ac- 
ira distance to the hive, for if the hive is moved back 15 meters from its 
rmal position and in a straight line with the line of flight, the bee does not 
hive, but eireles around within five or ten meters of the original locus; 
hat apparently the ability of the bee to register the angle of its turnings in 
s not utilized as a factor in homing until such registrations can be con- 
| or synchronized with visual signs. The antennae seem to be necessary 
for registration of changes of direction during active flight and during passive 
n; cutting these organs lessens the disturbing effect of passive rotation.— 
Warden (Columbia). 

Wunder, W. Sinnesphysiologische Untersuchungen iiber die Nahr- 
ungsaufnahme bei verschiedenen Knochenfischarten. (Investigations in the 
sense physiology of the food-taking responses in various species of bony fishes.) 
sch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1927, 6, 66-98.—The role of the eye, lateral line organ, 
nd taste and smell organs in the food-getting activities of a number of bony 
fish was studied by observation of normal animals and of animals one or another 

whose sense organs had been extirpated or otherwise prevented from func- 

ning. The eye is used in all but a few nocturnal fish; taste seems to function 

ll forms investigated. The lateral line organs were found to be of importance 

this activity for pike, eel, eel-pout and possibly for perch and trout. Smell 
irs to be used by about one-half of the forms investigated. A bibliography 
titles is given.—C. J. Warden (Columbia). 


[See also abstracts 1778, 1841, 1978.] 
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1828. Baur, E., Fischer, E., & Lenz, F. Menschliche Erblichkeitslehre und 
Rassenhygiene. Band I. Menschliche Erblichkeitslehre. (Human genetics 
nd racial hygiene. Volume I. Human genetics.) (3d Ed.) Miinchen: 
Lehmann, 1927. Pp. 201. 18 M.—The first part, in which are presented Baur’s 
sutlines of general genetics, is but little changed from the former edition. 
rischer, in the second part, discusses racial characteristics of man, including a 

tical review of the different constitutional types and their value for anthropo- 

‘lassifieation. The three concluding parts by Lenz are concerned with 

nl erited pathological characters, the methods of research of human genetics, 

nd the inheritance of mental traits. Much new material has been added in these 
ipters.—L. M. Harden (Clark). 

1829. Bolsche, W. Des Abstammung des Menschen. (The descent of 

in.) Stuttgart: Franckh, 1927. Pp. 95. 1.25; geb. 2 M—W. S. Hunter 


1830. Driesch, H. Emergent evolution. Proc. 6th Int. Cong. Phil., 1926. 
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New York: Longmans, Green, 1927. 1-9.—The term emergent evoly; 
duced by G. H. Lewes, has been made popular by Morgan. **Emeroei) 
be contrasted with ‘‘resultant,’’ the former meaning that something | ne 
predictable, in the form of some new sort of ‘‘relatedness,’’ has appear 
the evolutionary process. As for the force back of this type of evoluti 
states that only one activity—-God—is the cause of all things. The ‘ 
however, in the organic world does not fit the facts of modern sei 
defining and criticizing Morgan’s viewpoint, the author restricts his 4 
the study of life and mind, including embryology and phylogeny, Pp} 
regarded as one coherent process, with superentelechy, or God, as 
source. Thus interpreted, it is really an emergent evolution. It is a 
evolution with an unknown end and probably unfinished. Is the ph: 


I 
process guided by a superentelechy with or without a determinate. give 


The problem of emergent evolution is absolutely insoluble. It is, in th, 


sense, a matter of belief. The solution, however, may be revealed by th, 
of the future, psychical research_—P. A. Pooler (Boston Psychopathic H 


y 


1831. Lovejoy, A.O. The meanings of ‘‘emergence’’ and its modes, 


6th Int. Cong. Phil., 1926. New York: Longmans, Green, 1927. 20 
‘‘emergent’’ is said to have arisen if, upon comparison of the present 
earthly history (since the appearance of Homo sapiens) with any 
early phase, there can be shown to be present in the new phase any « 
of the following features lacking in the early phase: (1) ‘‘ Instances of 
eral type of change admittedly common to both phases (e.g., relativ: 
particles), of which instances the manner or conditions of occurre! 
be described in terms of, nor predicted from, the laws which would 
sufficient for the description and (given the requisite determination 
ables) the prediction of all changes of that type occurring in phas 
phase) ; (2) some type or types of events irreducibly different in kind 
found in phase A; (3) particular existents possessing types of props 
than configurational) not possessed by any existing in phase A; (4 
quantity or number of instances, not explicable by transfer from outs 
tem, of any one or more types of prime or irresoluble entities comm 
phases. Examples of all four types can be shown. This paper, howe’ 
chiefly with specific instances of (2) and (3), and presents reasons fo1 
as probable the hypothesis of trans-physical emergence in evolutio: 
emergence of psychical events and objects as functions of special 
evolved integrations of matter and energy. This theory does not 
teleological interpretation, nor does it imply the assertion of a general 
nisus towards increasing diversity or perfection, or of a value-augmenti! 
ency inherent in the time process as such.—P. A. Pooler (Boston Psyc! 
Hospital ). 

1832. Mjéen, J. A. Inheritance of musical ability. Child Stud., 
No. 7, 3-5.—There are 20 traits basic to musical ability ; they are of t! 


emplified by pitch-discrimination, tune-memory, musical imagination, emot 
musical reaction, ete. These have been examined at the Winderen laborat 


} 
' 


the questionnaire (anamnestic) and test (symptomatic) methods, and 


sults evaluated genealogically, statistically, and geneo-statistically. Pract 


found to have slight effect on the abilities examined; there is a substant 


relation between the talents of parents and those of their children. In co 


ing the probable level of a given individual’s abilities, those of collateral a 


as direct ancestors must be taken into account (an example is given 


1) 


discrepancies between the parents apparently exercise an unfavorable iniue! 


upon the children. There are no sex differencs in the inheritance—Q2. 
loughby (Clark). 
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Punnett, R. C. Mendelism. (7th Ed.) London: Maemillan, 1927. 
‘31. $3.00.—Revised from the sixth edition, relating to the old the new 
ipon intersexes, the possible influence of the cell protoplasm as distinct 
iclues, and the chromosome theory. These cause a slight increase in 

Dennis (Clark). 

Wheeler, W. M. Emergent evolution of the social. Proc. 6th Int. 
1926. New York: Longmans, Green, 1927. 33-46.—Interest in the 
emergent evolution, the beginnings of which may be found in certain 

nsiderations of Spencer and Haeckel and in the sociological specula- 
mte, has been growing, owing to the realization of novelty arising in 
the most diverse compositions as a result of the concurrence of their 
types of emergent evolution are noteworthy; namely, that resulting 
‘hy, and that resulting from increasing complication of parts. Emerg- 
atenated in such a way as to form vast ramifying systems, certain sec- 
‘+h (known as-levels) have elicited the attention of philosophers. One 
vels, the social, seems ‘to Wheeler) to be most open to investigation. 
f this paper is devoted to a brief consideration of the minor levels of 
society, with emphasis on the peculiarities and diversities of the so- 
ading up to that of human society. Such postulates as élan vital and 
ire not needed to account for these emergents. Just as in the lower 
mal life, where a progressive socialization seems to sacrifice the indi- 
welfare of the group, so may not this apparently ‘‘upward progres- 
human race prove to be a detriment to man, if not the cause of his 
P. A. Pooler (Boston Psychopathic Hospital 


[See also abstracts 1754, 1862, 1885, 1922, 1962.] 
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1835, Alexander, F. Der neurotische Charakter, seine Stellung in der 
Psychop: ithologie und in der Literatur. (The neurotic character; its place in 
logy and literature.) Int. Zsch. f. Psychoanal., 1928, 14, 26-44.— 
‘ symptom is always regressive, autoplastic and has a latent content 
‘ted by the ego. The neurotic character differs only in being allo- 
dramatic. By acting with more expansive power upon the environ- 
eurotie character tends to satisfy the conflicting trends and to avoid 
nd psychosis. Examples are given of the adventurer and swindler, 
man whose aggressive and self-destructive tendencies are alternately 
a financial rise and fall, or by professional activity and marital passiv- 
iterature there are references to The Brothers Karamazov by Dos- 

| Cousin Pons by Balzac.—C. Moxon (San Francisco). 

[Anon.] Syphilophobia. Med. J. & Rec., 1927, 126, 381-382.—The 
test for syphilis, whether positive or negative in its results, is often 
unless corroborated by physical symptoms and a history of the case. 
sults are positive, but diagnostically inadequate, it may lead to alarm- 
ments of syphilophobia, especially in the ultra-suggestible, to say 

» destruction of the patient’s social status——R. C. Givler (Tufts). 
“Dennath, E.N. Apollonius, or The present and future of psychical re- 

ak New York: Dutton, 1927. Pp. 79. $1.00—W. 8S. Hunter (Clark). 
\838. Bernfeld, 8. Wher Faszination. (Concerning fascination.) Imago, 
‘0-87.—To the rule that the child tries to get the mastery over disturb- 
by oral ineorporation there are only the exceptions of imitative be- 
| of anxious flight. The first reaction to auditory excitations is either 
nxiety or displeasure. The third stage is a pleased turning to the 
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stimulus, accompanied by the production of noise. Between these two is a seo 
stage of fascination, which is much like sleep and hypnosis. The only active o., 
function is the inhibition of motility. When fascinated by the smiling moth.» 
the child smiles and so restores rapport when contact cannot be attained by 
grasping reaction.—C. Moron (San Francisco). 

1839. Besterman, T. [Ed.]. Library Catalogue, Society for Psychic Rp. 
search (English). Proc. Soc. Psych. Res. (Eng.), 1927, 37. Pp. vii + 9¢7 
12/6 ($3.25).—Part I (25 pages) includes the periodical, serial, society anqd f 
cial publications; Part Il, comprising the remainder of the document. lists hy re 
and pamphlets by author, giving in many eases a brief annotation. Only » 
bers may borrow from the Library, which is kept at 31 Tavistock Square, Lond 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1840. Bonaparte, M. Uber die Symbolik der Kopftrophiien. (The sym} 
ism of head trophies.) Imago, 1928, 14, 100-141.—Horns are used as powo 
symbols on the heads of gods, kings, priests and heroes. As magical weapons ¢! 
horns are used alternatively with the hand and phallus. The scalp, hand or 
phallus are the chief kinds of war trophies. In war the desire to castrat 
cripple the foe is often projected on to the enemy. The ritual in stag hunting 
bull fighting and totemism expresses the same ambivalence to the father. 1 
one who ironically places horns on the head of the deceived husband enables ; 
others to enjoy in comic fantasy the pleasure of taking away his power. Laug 
ter is an outlet for the repressed hostility against the father—C. Moron (Sa 
Francisco). 

1841. Broughton, L.R. D. Vom Leben der Bienen und Termiten. Psycho. 
analytische Bemerkungen. (Psychoanalytical remarks on the life of bees a 
termites.) Imago, 1928, 14, 142-146.—An attempt to apply some Freudian « 
cepts to the individual and social behavior of these insects.—C. Moron 
Francisco). 

1842. Cutting, M.8.,Jr. What dreaming means to you. New York: D 
Mead, 1927. Pp. 132. $1.00.—W. 8S. Hunter (Clark). 

1843. Daly, C. D. Der Menstruationskomplex. (The menstruation « 
plex.) Imago, 1928, 14, 11-75.—The anxiety men feel about menstruation | 
world-wide neurotic reaction. In folklore menstruation is caused by a mai 
a snake’s attack. The meaning of the primitives’ puberty rites is to keep t! 
from contact with mother earth and father sun. The menstruation tabus are du 
to the fear of death as a punishment connected with incestuous desires, w! 
would be intensified at the periods corresponding to the oestrum. The tendenc) 
of the man to despise the woman is a result of the menstruation complex and not 
due to*the castration complex, which is a later development. Magical, usua ly 
dangerous, powers are ascribed to menstrual blood. The consequent anxiet} 
tends to produce perversions such as homosexuality and sadism. Havelock 
Ellis’s views on sexual inhibitions (shame, ete.) are criticized. Clothes may hav 
arisen from the desire to hide menstruation. The term ‘‘flowers’’ indicates th 
original attraction as well as the later repulsion by means of a euphemism.— 
Moxon (San Francisco). , 

1844. Darlington, H. 8S. The secret of the birth of iron. /nf. J. Psycl- 
anal., 1928, 9, 71-95.—The blacksmithing and iron-smelting rites of the Bakitara 
negroes in British East Africa are described and symbolically analyzed. a 
particular, attention is given to the parental tree from which the charcoal 
made ; the iron ore; the fire which, in addition to the sexual meaning seen by th 
Freudians, represents the gestating process of growth of the child in the wom 
(the hill and furnace) ; the danger to the miners from a cave-in of the hill or 
passing dog; the accompanying taboos, e.g., on coitus, because the smelters 
identified with the iron-child; the hammer, the anvil, and the bellows, 


S 
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me full of water (pregnant) if the smiths were not sexually continent 

¢ it—C. Moxon (San Francisco). 

Davis, K. B. Periodicity of sex desire. Amer. J. Obstet. & Gynecol., 
present article covers one aspect of the evaluation of the author’s 
onnaire study on the sexual life of normal women. 1,000 married and 

y»married college graduates, at least five years out of college, acted as sub- 

r conditions insuring anonymity. Of the unmarried, 868 admit some 
eX feeling, and 272 of these recognize its periodicity ; the latter group is 
d by better physical health, more frequent masturbation, and more 
s present sex problems. Substantially fewer of the married group had 
periodicity before marriage. Desire appears to be at a maximum in 
- of the menstrual period. Of the unmarried in general, 60% ad- 
turbation, 10.5% sexual intercourse, and 18.4% homosexual experi- 
corresponding percentages for the married (before marriage) were 
116. The average age of the unmarried group was 37.4, and that of the 
roup at marriage was 25.7. Homosexual experiences were about of 
jueney as between those who did and did not recognize periodicity, but 
urbation and sexual intercourse were more frequent among the former. 
Wil oughby (Clark). 
de Costa, 8S. Besessenheit. (Possession.) Zentbl. f. Okkult., 1927, 
135.—The author reports the case of a Mrs. Prof. Th., who was followed 
ars by the shadow of her dead mother. A neurological treatment of 
» hysteria was without results. Hugo Kramer had the woman freed of 
w through the medium (Sabina de Costa). ‘‘The emotional struggle 
tless that a great resistance was made against this cross power.’’— 
Leipzig 
Devaranne, T. Die Stigmatisierte von Konnersreuth. (The stigma- 
f Konnersreuth.) Christliche Welt, 1927, 41, 917-923.—Two discus- 
the extensive literature on Therese Neumann (see successive numbers 
ches Zentralblatt f. Deutschland, church history section). Devaranne 
this Protestant journal how he, as an eye-witness, saw personally the 
s of the passion eestasy. The author is of the opinion that Therese 
‘experiences the suffering of Mary, certainly that of a spectator, to- 
Jesus Christ according to the tradition in some 13 hours of ecstatic 
the specified bodily effects.’’ From the Catholie point of view there 
ired: Messmer, Jos., Die stigmatisierte Seherin, Leipzig, Raber & Co., 
|. Romer (Leipzig). 

8. Earp, J.R. The student who smokes; an original statistical investi- 

Yellow Springs, O.: Antioch Press, 1926. Pp. 61.—Consideration is 
e physical examination of smokers and non-smokers at Antioch College. 
rity of cases were examined by the author. Further data were obtained 
estionnaire which is reproduced. Ordinarily among colleges and uni- 
smoking is not permitted among the athletes who are to compete on the 
ve teams. At Antioch, where sports are regarded generally as “‘just 
on,’’ athletes smoke or not as they please. Tables are given showing 

ts of track meets held in 1924 and 1925 when both smokers and non- 
ok part. While there was enough interest to insure that the better 
in the college would all compete, the enthusiasm was not such as would 
‘men to change seriously their habits of living. Most of the men win- 
rsts were non-smokers, but light, medium, and*heavy smokers appear also 
olumn. Similar results were found also for swimming events. It is 
that a few men with outstanding athletic ability in either group may 
the appearance of the total result. Of 177 students, all smokers, 74 
hletie letters at high school and 21 in college. Of the same number of 
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students, all non-smokers, 56 gained athletic letters in high school. an 
lege. It seems fairly evident that athletic groups tend to be smokers 
abstainers. No consistent difference could be found between smokers 
smokers in vital capacity, mean pulse rate, mean systolic blood-pressu 
pressure, and mean increase of pulse rate after a st indard exercise. I 
latory measures the smokers showed lower blood pressures and lower 
than the non-smokers, but the differences hardly exceeded their proba 
The difference in intelligence between the two groups was sealietble 
favor of the smokers. In the matter of scholarship the 177 smokers s 
grade in the Antioch marking scheme of 3.14 + .03, and 176 non-smo 
grade of 3.51 + .03. The difference, .37, is ten times its probabl: 
average grade necessary to stay at the college is 3.2, and only 16% of t! 
get a grade of 4.0 or better. A similar difference is shown between f 
smokers, 3.03, compared with 73 non-smokers, 3.53. Heavy smokers 
scholarship than light smokers, the difference being about four times 1 
error. There is a chapter on inhalation, and a consideration of 
father and son.—W. R. Miles (Stanford): 

1849. Ehrenstein, W. Die psychischen Geschlechtsunterschiede 
sex differences.) Umschau, 1927, July 30.—The male and femal 
mentally different and complement each other. The woman shou 
therein a superior value in existence . . . that she might strive wit 
ence, practical life, and politics.’” Woman is not suited to gover 
Romer (Leipzig). 

1850. Eisler, M. J. Ein neuer Gesichtspunkt in der Traumdeutung. 
new viewpoint in dream interpretation.) Int. Zsch. f. Psychoanal., 1928, 14,7 
90.—The factors at work in the super-ego can be grasped by means of 
vestigation. Ultimately it is not wishes that are realized in the dr 
striving for an inner equilibrium which allows ego and super-ego to 
gether without friction. The wish tendency comes to the fore only si 
conscious conflicts oppose this stabilization.—C. Moron (San Francis 

1851. Elwood, R. H. The role of personality traits in selecting a career 
the nurse and the college girl. J. Appl. Psychol., 1927, 11, 199-201.—A grow 
of student nurses was given a standard intelligence test and the Cols 
Hygiene Tests—Schedule C2 for introversion-extroversion, and Scl 
psychoneurotiec traits. These scores were compared with those of g 
leges of liberal arts. It was found that the nurses revealed far fewer s 
healthy emotional outlets than the college girls, being more stable t 
the arts students, and that the average nurse of the group tested was ! 
vert than 94% of all women entering colleges. . M. Morrison (Kansas 

1852. Erskine, J. Humor. Century, 1928, 115, 421-426.—An ac 
nature of humor. The author’s approach is from the field of literatu 
Liggett (California at Los Angeles). 

1853. Fenichel, O. The clinical aspect of the need for punishment. 
Psychoanal., 1928, 9, 47-70.—The sense of guilt is a product of the destr 
death instincts. C ertain crimes and instinctual satisfactions (e.g., com] 
masturbation) arise from the need for punishment. The mother's ¢ 
are thus continued by the super-ego chastising the ego. The man’s int 
of the mother in the ego may cause an unconscious, passive homosext 
to the super-ego in which the father is incorporated. In male cases ide! 
with the father may lead to a borrowing of the guilt attached to his 
that the son feels as if he had committed his father’s offences as well a 
his own hated ego. In one case the self-punishment signified an intra-p 
continuation of the abuse he had heard his father giving his mot 
feminine attitude to the introjected father led to a masochistic sexualizing 
destructive instinect—C. Moron (San Francisco). 
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i354. Fenichel, O. Uber organlibidindse Begleiterscheinungen der Triebab- 
Organ-libidinal phenomena accompanying the defense against in- 
Int. Zsch. f. Psychoanal., 1928, 14, 45-64.—Repression consists in the 
k of certain tendencies from motility. Dystonus is a means to this 
whole skeletal musculature may be involved. Hypertonus may con- 
y, rage, or sexual excitement. Originally the musculature served only 
na principle: a later organ-libido accumulation in the musculature 
rtial regression to this original pleasure function. Instead of altera- 
tility, repression may cause alteration in sensibility. Theories of other 
writers are considered in relation to these facts —C. Moron (San 


webr 


Ferenczi, 8. Das Problem der Beendigung der Analysen. (The 
f the ending of analyses.) Int. Zsch. f. Psychoanal., 1928, 14, 1-10.— 
f so-called split personality with amnesia are symptoms of partly con- 
truthfulness. The giving up of the pleasure in unconscious untruthful- 
ntasy is one of the signs of an approaching end of the analysis. The 
must learn to separate the real from the imagined. Ethics implies a 
nstinetual trends. A character analysis is a part of a complete symp- 
sis. The analysis should end when the patient no longer wishes to 
it, as a rule, the previous announcement of a time limit by analyst 
The foreing out of the patient may give results in isolated cases, but 
rejected as a matter of principle—C. Moron (San Francisco) 
Freud, 8. Psychoanalysis for everyone. New York: Brentano’s, 
»50—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 
Freud, 8. Ein religidses Erlebnis. (A religious experience.) Imago, 
‘-10.—Freud interprets in terms of the Oedipus complex a letter 
m by a doctor telling of his conversion from unbelief to faith in God 
e sight of an old woman’s corpse.—C. Moxon (San Francisco). 
isos. Freud, 8. Humour. I/nt. J. Psychoanal., 1928, 9, 1-6—In his book 
i id considered humor economically and found its pleasure to be caused 
n expenditure of affect. As to the dynamic process involved, Freud 
at humor is a triumph of narcissism and of the pleasure principle, 
rtion by the ego of its invulnerability. Humor involves the super-ego 
rental attitude to the ego as a child, from which the aecent has been 
) that, when this ego is afraid of the dangerous reality, the super-ego, 
ently inflated by its hyper-cathexis, can comfort it by humor, making 
s dealt by the outside world an occasion for pleasure.—C. Moxon (San 


Glover, E. Lectures on technique in psychoanalysis. V. The trans- 
ference-neurosis. VI. Terminal phases. IJnt. J. Psychoanal., 1928, 9, 7-46.— 
t rence-neurosis may be overlooked when it begins to expand. It has a 
s characteristic course in different disorders, but follows the same out- 
f not manifested, it must be uncovered. Rules of interpretation to 
set forth. Before the first indication is given to the patient that the 
proaching for the end of the analysis, the patient must have worked 
e stage of identification with the analyst in his super-ego, and have 
modified super-ego to function in the analyst’s place. The threatened 
will reaetivate the oldest of all danger situations, separation from the 
‘rom three to twelve months should be allowed between this announce- 

the end of the work.—C. Moxon (San Francisco). 
Glueck, B. The constitution and tendencies of the ego. Amer. J. 
'., 1928, 7, 561-581.—Between the life of instinct (the tendencies of the 
ts realization in the outer world there stands the mediating and control- 
' reason in the shape of the ‘‘real ego,’’ or conscious self. The buried 
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and dissociated part of the ego-ideal becomes a permanent energizer of 
conscience anxiety which, unlike the qualms of conscience, does not lim 
ishments to actual deeds, but evaluates psychic events such as wishe 

and tendencies, as though they were actual deeds, and punishes them 

there becomes established an automatic and dissociated indulgence and e. 
system as a result of which every instinct gratification must be equated | nes a 
ment. The neurotic patient offers up his health and well-being as an expirats 
offering to mitigate thereby the wrath of a vengeful conscience. Aloxs 
elaborates Freud’s concept of the life instinct, which aims at the unificat; 
integration of biological entities into higher systems, and of the deat 

which aims at the splitting of biological unities. In its sublimated forp 
instinct leads to the formation of the family and society, but one of its 

tions is the neutralization of the death instinct, the workings of which we « 
the self-destructive tendencies of certain neurotic personalities and in 

with the rigid and severe system of unconscious conscience in the neuroses 
basis of the neurosis is the excessive turning upon self of the death-instinet 

ing the phase of negative transference the patient is given the opportunit) 
outward direction of this aggressive instinct, and so the narcissistie lil 

was required to neutralize the inwardly directed agressiveness, is liberat 
more constructive purposes.—B. Kendall (Boston Psychopathic Hospital 

1861. Hitschmann, E. Zur Psychoanalyse des Misanthropen von Moliére 
(Towards a psychoanalysis of the Misanthrope of Moliére.) Imago, 1928. 14 
88—99.—A ry: of a narcissistic neurosis of Alceste, who is an obsess 
character.—C. Moxon (San Francisco). 

1862 Hoffmann H Charakterforschung und ba ae 
terology and heredity.) Jahrb. d. Charakterol., 1927, 4, 325-350.—T! 
discusses the application of the methods of biology and genetics i in charact 
These methods will assist in developing from the human data a manifold constr 


tive system of characterology, and they will give to character analysis a f 
grounded control in biology. The analysis of the complicated character 
psychogenetic factors and into biologically hereditary independent ps} 

rudiments will give us, in time, a solid framework for a characterological 


Hoffmann gives a wealth of examples from historical biography.—A. KA 
( Berlin 

1863. Jablonowski, R. tsber die Kombination von Narkose und ig" 
(On the combination of narcosis and hypnosis.) Psychiat.-Neur. W 2 
No. 26, 307.—As hypnosis alone is recognized to be disadvantageous 
tute for narcosis, the combination of hypnosis and narcosis, which is al! 
is a relief in hypnosis itself, will be applied particularly in gynecol 
primitive form of this combination to be recommended is found in 

‘narcohypnosis,’’ which can be accomplished without prepared sittings 

out injury to the volitional life. The mild degree of hypnosis here sugg 
not reach the stage of excitation, so that every danger is avoided 
time nareohypnosis will be employed in psychoanalysis to ‘‘break the s 
unconscious. —W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

1864. Klein, M. Friihstadien des po gy (Early stag 

dipus conflict Int. Zsch. f. Psychoanal., 1928, 14, 65-77.—Th« 

caused by the weaning sets free the Oedipus strivings that begin at th 
first year of life. The guilt feelings connected with the pregenital fixat 
a direct effect on the Oedipus conflict. The wish to bite, consume or d 
mother leads, by way of identification with her, to a punishing, biting s' 
opposed to oral and anal satisfactions, including the desire to penetrate 
The boy’s over-aggressi¥ 


womb in order to get possession of its contents. | 
womv 


a reaction to the phase of femininity with fear, envy and hate of the 
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nxiety of the mother may lead to an identification with the father instead 
his being the pleasure-giving mother-substitute. The girl’s guilt at her hostil- 
to the mother tends to destroy her function of motherhood or the organs con- 
‘eted with it. Examples are given to show how the development of the sexual- 
ego ideal and character in both sexes is influenced by the fact that the Oe -dipus 
+ egins when the child is still dominated by the pre-genital strivings and the 
ilt manele rred from them to the genital stage.—C. Moron (San Francisco). 
~ 4865. Lehman, H. C., & Witty, P. A. The compensatory function of the 
Sunday " ‘funny’’ paper. J. Appl. Psychol., 1927, 11, 202-211.—When over 5000 
idren were asked to check from a comprehensive list of play activities only 
se in which they had voluntarily engaged during the preceding week, it was 
ound that ‘‘Looking at the ‘funny’ paper’’ was extremely popular. Seasonal, 
nd race differences were not conspicuous features of the data, but there was 
difference between town and country children, probably due to the relative 
essibility of the comic sheet for the rural children. In their analysis of the 
ds 1 the writers emphasize the unimpeded activity of the characters, the 
» lack of restraint, and the extreme freedom of expression. They suggest 
» popularity of the comic strip is due to the fact that it presents unham- 
red human activity through which the reader vicariously satisfies his thwarted 
nd restrained desires.—B. M. Morrison (Kansas). 
1866. Lehrman, P. A. Phantasy in neurotic behavior. Med. J. & Rec., 
27, 126, 342.—Phantasies may precede normal as well as abnormal behavior, 
phantasies of guilt, of not belonging to one’s family, and of death are char- 
eristic of the latter, and may serve as clues for the guidance of neuroties. 
Such phantasies are often escape mechanisms, substituting a lesser ra more 
nageable distress than free contacts with reality might produce.—R. C. Givler 
Tufts). 
1867. Liebert, A. Die Angst vor der Technik. (The repugnance to the 
nical Jahrb. d. Charakterol., 1927, 4, 43-62.—Liebert sees in the ‘‘repug- 
to the technical’’ a characterological problem of our times. He makes an 
tempt to overcome the opposition between the ‘‘spirit of the technician’’ and 
‘romanticizing’’ tendencies of the present. In the idea of technical work, in 
planning, in the inventing, in the construction, and finally in the nature of 
hine itself, there is, in addition to the material and rational components, 
n ideal and romantie tendency, a ‘‘peculiar way of continuing a problem 
and precisely on that account gaining vigor and winning the future.’’ The 
r does justice to the American type of man, who has been much maligned of 
as the essence of this type, he appreciates the straightforward devotion to 
al work; but in addition to the economic-utilitarian valuation of the 
, he sees also (and this he appreciates especially) a disinterested ‘‘ro 
enthusiasm’’ for technical work and its problems.—A. Kronfeld (Berlin). 
1868. Lilienstein, —. Gibt es eine induzierte Homosexualitat und kann sie 
psy chotherapeutisch beeinflusst werden? (Is there an induced homosexuality 
t be influenced by psychotherapy?) Psychiat.-Neur. Woch., 1927, No. 
203, tt is concluded from a certain case that external (economic) cireum- 
es can cause an eventually bisexual disposition to develop homosexually 
W. Wirth (Leipzig). 
1869 ruta, O. Analyse eines Traumes mit Zoopsie. (Analysis of a dream 
Zi “i Psychiat.-Neur. Woch., 1927, No. 18 (Bieuler-Festheft), 222.— 
\ eel ing a light attack of influenza, worked with a microscope at night 
1 then anal vividly toward morning. The content of the dream can be 
raced back to the microscopic slides and the other experiences of the day. In it 
nfguring mechanism of the dream activity condensed everything into a 
mposite picture and designed the regroupings according to a ‘‘law of reciproc- 


sex, a 
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ity,’’ while the background was turned around and moved into th 
The dream was a transition picture, ‘‘psychoid and also psychiec.’’—} 
(Leipzig 

1870. Prinzhorn, H. Die Begriindung einer reinen Charakterolocic 
Ludwig Klages. (The founding of a pure characterology by Ludwig | 
Jahrb. d. Charakterol., 1927, 4, 115-134.—This is a very pretentious ar 
contribution. The author contends that the fertile basic concepts and { 
ods of characterological speculation have been established **by Klages, 
by him alone.’’ He judges that ‘‘they’’ neglect Klages for extrane: 

‘*Pure characterology’’ is, according to him, ‘‘the discovery of the true 

or ‘‘that which is intrinsic’’ in a ‘‘deeper layer of being,’’ with renw 

all ‘‘external value-relativities’’; the disclosure of ‘‘the soul’s masque) 
‘‘unmasking.’’ All other points of view, whether biological, socio] 
mological or normative-founded, are set aside in favor of this concept. He g¢ 
a sketch of Klages’ basic ideas —A. Kronfeld (Berlin). 

1871. Samson, J. W. Die Frauenmode der Gegenwart. Eine medizinisch. 
psychologische Studie. (The contemporary ideal of the feminine. A ; 
psychological study.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss., 1927, 14, 251-264—The id 
nine beauty, form, ete., held by any generation is characterized essent 
form and contour of the woman. The ideal has changed considerab]) 
classical period through the Renaissance, Baroque and Gothic periods t 
ent. The ideal of feminine beauty is closely conditioned by the var 
needs of man and is a specific feature of the ensemble of details of a gi 
The prevailing feminine silhouette typifies youth, agility, naturalness 
which compels women to conform to the prevailing ideal of bodily forn 
tour is nothing other than the intense longing to be loved. The fashions 
footwear, and style of coiffure are said to accentuate and carry out the p1 
motif. Medical and psychological characterizations of the differences 
the present mode and the preceding modes are given. Bibliography of 12 t 
W. Berry (Rochester). 

1872. Schilder, P., & Kauders, O. Hypnosis. (Trans. by 8. R 
Nerv. & Ment. Dis. Monog. Ser., 1927, No. 46. Pp. 118.—This study 
psychologic mechanisms of hypnosis from the psychoanalytic point of \ 
phenomena of hypnotism are described and the relations of hypnosis t 
studied. The instinctive sleep wish is found in both sleep and hypnos 
of infantilism are found in hypnotic sleep and in the lighter hypnoses 
a masochistic tendency to subordinate the self to the other and to enjoy t! 
process of identification with the other. The ego ideal, however, retains 
its cathexis in all depths and degrees of hypnosis. In hypnosis, as 
analysis, regression to the primitive (roots of masochism and erotism 
condition for forming new integrations of the personality. These author 
imposition of the will of the hypnotist upon the one hypnotized. Hyp: 
rather a re-formation of the will of the person hypnotized in his own wu! 
Study of hypnotic amnesias shows that the motives for many acts lie 
the unconscious. This study emphasizes, in opposition to Baudouin 
that the psychology of hypnosis is the psychology of the hypnotized i 
the hypnotist. In the chapters on therapeutics hypnotism is described 
‘technical device within the frame of psychic treatment.’’ The influ 
Freud’s psychoanalytic method and of his metapsychology is to be seer 
long and careful preparation of the individual patient, in the careful stuc) 
to the problems of each patient, and in the numbers of treatments, as ma! 
being recommended for some patients.—T7. H. Haines (New York 

1873. Seif, L. Individual psychology and psychosis. Amer. /. /’s 


1928, 7, 639-647.—The view-point of individual psychology, that of se 
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al in his relationship to the totality of life, renders possible an un- 
of the psychotic personality, of the meaning and significance of all 
t modes of expression. Whenever the goal of security, of superiority, 
to be endangered, whenever insecurity or defeat or a feeling of in- 
reatens, the abnormal individual tends to escape from the task of 
istment, to rescue his self-esteem and to become a center of attention 
ess psychotic method of a thoroughly discouraged individual. The 
etween the neurotic and the psychotic person is that the former makes 
» with life—his goal of superiority is fictitious; whereas the latter’s 
of his greater feeling of insecurity, has become dogmatized and in- 
ideal that is to be taken literally without regard for the realities of 
ment is a matter of clearing up the inferiority feeling as an exaggera- 
rstandable error, and the goal of godlikeness as unrealizable. The 
m in the prevention of psychosis is the preparation of the educator, 
s of great importance in supplying a beneficent environmental influ- 
» child so that self-confidence, courage, self-reliance, and above all 
es may develop.—B. Kendall (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 
Stadelmann, H. Frauenpsyche und Psychose. (Ieminine psychol- 
hosis.) Psychtat.-Neur. Woch., 1927, No. 11, 141-144.—The distine- 
man and woman should be understood according to a new method 
ys, as far as possible, biological parallels. For example, woman ex- 
e as well as time qualitatively, not quantitatively as man does. 
es things but does not perceive them in space as man does. She 
sult, associations different from those of man. Woman’s non-logical 
lts from this fact. Therapy is therefore placed on a new basis.— 
Leipzig). 
Stone, L. A. The story of phallicism. Chicago: Covici, 1927. 
W. S. Hunter (Clark). 
Symons, N. J. The graveyard scene in Hamlet. Int. J. Psychoanal., 
1i9.—Continuing the psychoanalytic interpretations made by Freud 
Svmons finds in this scene the conflict between father and son for the 
the tendency in Hamlet to return to the beneficent mother (grave), 
» dread of the terrible mother by Shakespeare’s will to live.—C. 
San Francisco). 
Utitz, E. Charakterologie und Ethik. (Characterology and ethics.) 
Charakterol., 1927, 4, 97-114.—Characterology must not mix actively 
of ethies, nor should ethics presume to determine the fundamentals 
ogy. But ethies assigns problems to characterology ; and character- 
es ethics with material and with eases for decision. For ethies can 
the isolated act; it evaluates moral disposition and personality, 
pposes characterological knowledge—not for its norms, but for their 
ations. But does not the judicial system run the danger of being 
haracterological understanding? Is it not true that to understand 
This objection certainly holds against every theory of punishment 
nge or retaliation. It does not hold against utilitarian punishment. 
terology can give to the moralist an important gift, namely, an ap- 
‘lat f human nature and broad humanity.—A. Kronfeld (Berlin). 
‘/5. von Klinckowstroem, C. Die Krise im Okkultismus. (The crisis in 
t Didaskalia, 1927, 105, 177.—The author asks of Willy Schneider 
medium who had acted as a member of a circle in Braunau in which, 
Vinton’s experience, well-contrived fraud had been accomplished by 
mspiracy, could be considered at all seriously as an experimental 
A. Romer (Leipzig). 
von Ries, J. Die Strahlungen des animalischen Magnetismus. (The 
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radiations of animal magnetism.) Umschau, 7, 31, 414.—The author s 
ments his discussion of the problem with we thee illustrations, e.g., the 
of Frau Isaeff—A. Romer (Lei “ipzig). = 
1880. Wallace, R. P. ee injury in acute alcoholic poisoning. Pro. 
Exper. Biol. & Med., 1927, 24, 598-599.—Many text books make the irre 
that aleohol has injurious e ffe cts upon the liver, but ree ently much doubt bas be 
expresse d as to this relationship. 17 hospital patients, diagnosed as acute 
poisoning, were examined by approved tests for liver function, and it was | fo “om 
that acute alcohol poisoning gave definite evidence of liver injury, and this was jy 
proportion to the severity of the poisoning.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). . 
1881. Ziehen, Th. Charakterologische Studien an Verbrechern. ((har, 
terological studies on criminals.) Jahrb. d. Charakterol., 1927, 4, 195-219. 
This article gives case histories, with psychological observations concerning 
hysterical self-exaltation, fantasy and lying. It is a work preliminary to , 
criminal characterology. With convincing arguments the author confutes : 
old hypothesis of an *‘idea impulse’’ (Vor stellungstrieb) as the basis of hyste 
and other imaginings.—A. Kronfeld (Berlin). 


[See also abstracts 1772, 1797, 1805, 1808, 1882, 1893, 1911, 1959, 1973. 
2021, 2043.) 
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1882. [Anon.] The psychiatrist and the sexes. Med. J. & Rec., 1928, 1, 
43-44.—Most books on psychiatry are written from the point of view of ma 
psychology. ‘‘Recovery from a mental illness is so inextricably involved wit 
the reaction of the patient toward the physician that the sex of the psychiatrist 
of unusual importance. Certain women with mental disorders make quicker and 
more permanent recoveries under the care of male psychiatrists, whereas wit 
others it takes a female psychiatrist to get results. And the same holds true for 
male patients.’’—R. C. Givler (Tufts). 

1883. Bernstein, C. Advantages of colony care of mental defectives. 
Psychiat. Quar., 1927, 1, 419-425.—E. T. Burr (Vocational Adjustment Bureau 

1884. Boisen, A. T. The psychiatric approach to the study of religion 
Relig. Educ., 1928, 23, 201-207.—\This is an account of the study of 45 cases at 
the Worcester State Hospital for the insane. Most of these were vict! 
dementia praecox: sex, vocational, and social maladjustments were in evi 
In general, all were oppressed with a feeling of failure, according to their | 
sonal standards, in dealing with a difficult life situation. Religious concern 
felt more by those who were aware of their danger and sought to face it than by 
those who tended towards surrender or concealment. This concern — l 
with the tenseness of the crisis. In the acute disturbances ideas of impen 
catastrophe and of personal grandeur were present—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, 
Mass. ). ; 

1885. Borovsky, M. P. Familial mongolian idiocy. J. Amer. Med. As 
1928, 90, 459.—Multiple cases of mongolism in one family are rare. Three ! 
male mongols were observed as the offspring of two sisters —G. J. Rich (Inst 
for Juvenile Research ). 

7 Bronfenbrenner, A. N. Fasting blood sugar in mental defectives 
Proc. & Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. Feeblemind., 1927, 32, 60-68.—W. 8. Hw 
(Clark). :' — 

1887. er W. Mental unity and mental dissociation. Brit. J. Psy’ 
1927, 18, 2 248; Report Brit. Asso., 1927, 167-175.—In the beginning the ne 
Vv idual is ree ady a one-in-many unity, furnished with a generalized striving W™ 
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ed object. As development proceeds there is unification and organiza- 

| at the same time discrimination and differentiation. Dissociation 1s 
normal and necessary as mental unity. The mind must be able to reject 
rregate one activity from another. From the pathological point of view 
be disturbance in both association and dissociation. Dissociation is to 
ned dynamically in terms of mental conflict and repression. Repression 
essarily pathological. It is pathological only when it is not complete, 
tendency repressed is still clung to by the mind. Such eases are cured 
s called analysis, but what might be better described as autognosis. The 
earns to know himself better. As this proceeds there is development in 
n of the normal and the unitary, and any dissociation that is encour- 
normal dissociation. Hypnotic investigation, on the other hand, earries 
tendency to abnormal dissociation. During the war Brown found there 
a two-fold dissociation, of the events and of the emotional reactions: 
essary, to effect a cure, to recall both the events and the accompany- 
‘‘Transference’’ is not necessary, though it is often the chief fac- 


. 


H. Banister (Cambridge, England). 


iss8. Bunker, H. A. Some present day viewpoints in epilepsy. Psychiat. 


1927. 1, 444-457.—Bunker concludes the synopsis of the proceedings of 
haft Deutscher Nervenartze held in Dusseldorf in September, 1926, 
egan in the Psychiat. Quar. for July, 1927. He reviews the report of 
‘which deals briefly with the histopathological aspects of epilepsy, and 
sses the paper by W. Trendelenburg on the subject of The Genesis and 
' Experimental Convulsions. Spielmeyer has found cireumscribed 
the cerebellum and in the horn of Ammon in 80% of cases of both 
and symptomatic epilepsy. He believes that these changes occur in 
re the Purkinje elements have undergone destruction. He agrees with 
at vascular and circulatory disturbances and not physico-chemical 
ms govern these changes, and states that they find no expression in 
symptomatology. The complete article by Spielmeyer will appear in 
ug issue of the Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat. Trendelenburg 
survey with an account of the pioneer experiments with electric stimu- 
cortex carried out in 1870 by Fritsch and Hitzig and covers the work 
xperimenters down to the present time. He concludes by saying that 
tion whether decerebrate rigidity is a phenomenon of stimulation or of 
has been satisfactorily answered, the locus of the phenomenon in the 
eus having apparently been established. It is conceded, however, that 
re investigation is required before we can approximate a solution of the 
f epileptie rigidity to other rigidity states—E. T. Burr (Vocational 
nt Bureau 
Clogher, R. E. Dental deformities as factors in psychoses. Psychiat. 
1927, 1, 438-443.—The author reports on five cases of uncorrected dental 
s which resulted in abnormal menial states that continued until the pa- 
facial appearance had been improved by an operation. Clogher 
t since practically all dental deformities are preventable, parents should 
their attention simply to keeping the child’s teeth sound and clean, but 
so watch lest irregularities in position ocecur.—E. T. Burr (Vocational 
Bureau 


Is90. Culpin, M. A study of the incidence of the minor psychoses—their 
ucal and industrial importance. Proc. Roy. Soc. Med., 1928, 21, 419-430.— 


into telegraphists’ cramp showed an unsuspected prevalence of psy- 
symptoms among a control group of presumably healthy people. 


the school of telegraphy contained 19% of subjects having symptoms 
t severity. The results of the McDougall-Schuster dotting test were 
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found to be correlated with those of the psychological examination. (| 
subjects produced extremely good dotting records, surpassing those 
people. The results of the inquiry suggests that the eommonl, 
‘‘eauses’’ of psychoneurotie illness are merely factors in exacerbating 
ously existing condition.—K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 

1891. Dandy, W. E. Removal of right cerebral hemisphere for certain 
tumors with hemiplegia. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1928, 90, 823-825.—Rem is 
the right hemisphere of the cerebrum is followed by complete hemipleg : 
arm and leg and partial hemiplegia of the face, with a variable amount of rie 
Cutaneous sensibility is lost, although only partially in the face, but dee; 
tion is well preserved; no mental defects could be detected. The 
well oriented as to time, place and person and have a good sense of hun 
ing is normal in both ears, indicating that there is no cortical representatio; 
hearing in the right temporal lobe.—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Researe} 

1892. Earle, M. G. Is paresis a social problem? Survey, 1928, 59, 697 
629.—Paresis is more than a medical problem, because abnormalities of eondye 
occur long before the condition is diagnosed. These abnormalities may 
damage and suffering to the family and associates of the patient. So 
workers, lawyers, judges and nurses could aid in averting some of thes 
quences if they had a better knowledge of the disease.—G. J. Rich (Instit 
Juvenile Research ). 

1893. Epstein, J. Bemerkungen iiber die Bedeutung des jus (alionis im 
Aufbau der Neurose und iiber die Existenz einer archaischen Ethik. (() 
servations on the significance of the jus talionis in the development of t! 
ses and the existence of an archaic ethics.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss., 1927, 
201.—The author’s thesis is that a reversed application of the ancient 
eye for an eye’’ can be seen in the development of compulsion neuroses 
versed application runs, ‘‘As you do to me so I do to myself.’’ ‘‘I 
sion neurotic) give tit for tat to myself.’’ Illustrations of the princip! 
drawn from Freud and Stekel. The archaic ethies exists as a ground 
modern culture and practice, even though, superficially at least, it has been super 
seded. The neurosis is an example of the unconscious (occasional) influ f 
the persisting ethies in conflict with later social and moral sanctions, pro! 
ete. ‘‘The author is of the firm opinion that in every case of a compulsio! 
sis there is a primitive, subjective feeling of guilt in the psyche of the neu 
—W. Berry (Rochester). 

1894. Fishbein, M. Twenty-five years of medical progress, (Cen/u 
115, 408-421.—The article includes comments upon progress in the 
nervous and mental diseases; and in that of the care of children. The art 
non-technical in nature.—J. R. Liggett (California at Los Angeles 

1895. Griindler, W. Kérperbau-untersuchungen Krampfkranker. (Stud I 
ies of body structure in epileptics.) Monatsschr. f. Psychiat. u. Neur., 1927, 66, 
27-36.—In 282 male and 281 female epilepties the most frequent types of body 
structure were the athletic, especially in the male, (male 35.2%, female 26.7% 
and the dysplastic, especially in the female, (male 21.1%, female 27.8% 
frequent dysplastic ‘‘suppressions’’ are attributable to the relationship bet 
epilepsy and mental deficiency with its degenerative symptoms. The pykn 


type, on the other hand, is quite rare (only 2.3% in the males and 2.1 I 
females).—W. Wirth (Leipzig). ' 

1896. Hedding, B. E. Occupational therapy in a tuberculosis sanatorium, 5 
and its relation to after-care, vocational training and placement. (cv\'). t 
Therap. & Rehab., 1928, 7, 1-10.—The necessity for rest and “enpnatterroghe I 


\ 


energy is paramount in the early stages of such cases, but later the necessity 
. . P tian of Na- 
work and the use of energy becomes desirable. A considerable proportion of pa 
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apparently cured, but return later due to relapses as they get into 
is too strenuous. Occupational therapy helps in avoiding this situa- 
ting them through a hardening process involving actual work. After 
as to a future vocation has been made therapeutic work is given which 
ially greater physical exercise than will be required in the proposed 
[t is constantly impressed upon the patient that he has satisfied this 
arduous labor without a breakdown and this suggestion seems bene- 
Tomahawk Lake Camp in Wisconsin, 65% of the patients were 

’ with working capacity restored in the above sense.—H. E. Burtt 


Hincks,C.M. A study of mental deficiency in a Canadian province. 
iddr. Amer. Asso. Stud. Feeblemind., 1927, 32, 69-74.—W. S. Hunter 


\s98. Hirschlaff, L. Hypnotismus und Suggestivtherapie fiir Arzte und 
Studierende. (Hypnotism and suggestion therapy for physicians and stu- 

ts Leipzig: Barth, 1928. Pp. 274. 10 M.—L. M. Harden (Clark) 

i809. House, 8. D. The science of reeducation. School & Soc., 1928, 27, 

[t is the author’s claim that only to the extent that psychology has be- 
itrized has it been effective —H. L. Koch (Texas). 

Hulett, A. G. The psychological and medico-legal aspects of per- 

nicious anemia. Med. J. & Rec., 1928, 1, 1—‘‘The psychotic types encountered 
vithout number. Among these may be mentioned: apathy ; indolence ; 

ipacity for mental work; loss of memory; delirium; stupid indiffer- 
rroundings or external impressions, and indifference to the disease 
rientation; transitory aphasia; social confusions; abeyance of the 

of inhibition ; peevishness, or gradual mental deterioration, varied by 

tience, and good temper, or transitory angelic disposition ; somnolence 

y to exhibit mental confusion upon being aroused, revealing itself in 

im ; a continuous dream state in which the patient lives in a world of 

; melancholy; finally actual paranoia, and even manic delirium.’’— 

( Tufts). 

Jewell, E. J. Eddie finds happiness. 7'r. School Bull., 1928, 24, 129- 
wry of a boy brought to Vineland at 7 who is now 14 years old. The 
niner reported ‘‘ potential feeble-mindedness’’ and later tests show his 
mental subnormality. Scholastic training was of little avail, but 
iilding proceeded. Eddie is a fairly reliable boy, manually efficient 

the carpenter. Contrast his happiness with his attitude if he had 
home to be compared with his brighter brother and sister.—Z. M. 

Columbia). 

192. Karpman, B. Psychoses in criminals: clinical studies in the psycho- 
pathology of crime. II. Clinical and casuistic material. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 
\928, 67, 224-247.—The second of a series of articles on the subject. A case 
t psychotie criminal diagnosed as paranoid dementia praecox illustrates 

t certain types of individuals whose personalities are gradually chang- 

irection of psychie disease may be lead to commit serious crimes. As 

‘not developed satisfactory preventive methods nor have we an ade- 

system for dealing with the criminal insane.—R. A. Young (Boston 
'sychopathie Hospital). 

1903. Lingzbach, —. Einige Erwagungen iiber die Notwendigkeit philo- 

rape Denkens in der psychiatrischen Wissenschaft. (Some considera- 
! 9 necessity of philosophic thought in the science of psychiatry.) 
Neur. Woch., 1927, No. 23, 273; No. 24, 283; No. 25, 295.—The. chief 

n of the Diirener institution would place the entire treatment of the pa- 
netaphysical basis, upon the trinity of an independent material, an 
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independent life force, and an independent mentality within one and tho 
atom-space. According to this scheme the disease arises primarily in t 

of life force. Pathological anatomy, bio-pathology and psychopatholog 
spond to the three spheres.—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

1904. Lungwitz, H. UWber raumzeitliche Desorientiertheit. On 
time disorientation.) Monatsschr. f. Psychiat. u. Neur., 1927, 66, 
theore tical consideration of the disturbance and the norm: ‘al development 

‘“‘topical centers’’ whose anomalies are always accompanied by dist) 
orientation.—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

1905. Morgan, J. J. B. The psychology of abnormal people. 
Longmans, Green, 1928. Pp. ix +627. $3.75.—This is a systemat 
tion of the material of abnormal psychology for text book use in 
normal schools The first part of the book is devoted to the deseriptio 
cause and meanings of the various symptoms under the headings: . 
sensation, perception, association, delusions, memory abnormalities, 
disorders, motor disorders and abnormalities of intelligence. The seco) 
portrays personality as a synthesis of the great variety of factors whic! 
individual experience and discusses the various failures of integration 
captions: sleep and dreams, suggestion and hypnosis, hysteria, disord 
gression, compensatory disorders and episodic disorders. The final chapter 
exposition of the various programs of mental hygiene and favors the pla: 
cational hygiene as the most satisfactory. Each chapter is introdu 
actual case which illustrates the essential discussion of that chapter. T) 
tration is followed by a description of the various forms that the disorder 
take, the meanings which the symptoms possess in terms of the personal integ 
tion of the patient, the methods which have been found successful in treating su 
symptoms and, finally, the best means of preventing the development of the s 
toms. The expository material is profusely illustrated by reference to : 
number of actual cases. At the end of each chapter is a glossary of t 
terms, projects for further study and a list of selected references. Th 
intended for study by students who have had but one course in int 
psychology and avoids any tendency toward producing a morbid attit 
part of the student by emphasis upon the mental hygiene features of t! 

The emphasis upon proper personality education as a mental hygien 
enforced by a great number of educational applications scattered throug 
text.—J. J. B. Morgan (Northwestern). 

1906. Ney, K. W. The effect of inhalation anesthesia on er War Len 
sure. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1928, 90, 827-828.—Inhalation anesth 
chloroform or gas causes an increase in intracranial pressure which 
to a cerebral nervous stasis. All intracranial operations can be safe ¥ 
factorily carried on under local anwsthesia.—G. J. Rich (Institute for 
Research ). 

1907. Partridge, M.N. A study of nocturnal enuresis in boys. 
1927, 11, 296-308.—The author presents statistics in regard to the 
time, and oceasions of nocturnal enuresis in the male population of 
Training School for a period of nine months. The incidence of e1 
found to be about 10%. Bed-wetting occurred most frequently in the 

mediately preceding the onset of sleep as well as in those preceding wak 
weekly rhythm prevailed with a high point on Wednesday night, the nig 
weekly entertainment, and a low point on Sunday. The relation between 
and chronological age, mental age, I.Q., and length of residence in the 1 

was considered, with the finding that, of the variables listed, mental age 
seemed significantly associated with the disorder. A review is given of curl 
theories in regard to the etiology of enuresis and of remedial techniqui 
quently employed.—H. L. Koch (Texas 


} 
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1908. Pétzl,O. Zur Kasuistik der Wortblindheit-Notenblindheit. (On the 
suisties of word-blindness and note-blindness.) Monatsschr. f. Psychiat. u. 
eur., 1927, 66, 1-12.—The author gives a clear clinical analysis of an apoplectic 

.ttack in a 65-year-old man, still living. There was pure word blindness without 
ohia or finger agnosia. It extended to the reading of numerals and notes 

i to the orientation to his own body. There were also attacks of cortical epi- 

y which were preceded by a pain in the right thumb. In his diagnosis the 
withor believed the lesion to be a dorsal parieto-occipital one which must be dif- 

‘orentiated from a lesion deep in the gyrus lingualis (more frequent). This also 
srees with Dejerine’s limitation of the extension of the lesion with absence of 
agraphia as well as with the different origins of the blood vessels in the lesions 
\ifferentiated by the author (medical and posterior cerebral arteries).—W. Wirth 


1909. Rittershaus, E. Aus der forensischen Praxis. (On forensic prac- 
Psychiat.-Neur. Woch., 1927, No. 34, 387; No. 35, 400.—The author aims 
w, in a single case in which a syphilitic was suspected of a moral offense, 

w the psychiatrist enters the question only as an expert witness in regard to 

nal responsibility. The psychological examination showed as yet no true ab- 

rmalities. Subsequently, however, clear symptoms of progressive paralysis ap- 
ed suddenly, so that it was quite comprehensible that the man committed the 

t asa first flaring up of the paralysis—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

1910. Robesen, H. A., & others. Report of Committee on Installations and 
Advice. Occup. Therap. & Rehab., 1928, 7, 29-47.—A fairly comprehensive job 
f analysis of various types of occupations useful for therapeutic purposes. They 

nalyzed in terms of joint motion and muscle strength, so as to adapt them to 
ysical treatment. The analysis includes passive motion, active motion such as 
erely reaching, active motion with resistance, maintaining a certain position 
without strength and bilateral conditions. It is also pointed out that the crafts 
not cover all physical needs but that they all use some muscle groups. More- 
ver it is possible to select a craft that will strengthen weak muscles while re- 
xing strong ones. For instance, knotting involves vigorous motion of the ex- 
tensors and can be used in cases where they need the exercise rather than the 
rs. A large number of characteristics or effects is considered in each voea- 
with a brief statement of explanation in each case. For instance, loom weav- 
may be stimulating because of intricate patterns or bright colors. It may be 

r complex according to the type of loom specified. The physical proc- 

lve flexion of the finger in grasping the shuttle, but little extension, so 

t would not be useful in therapy for that particular muscular action. The 

is museles of the wrist, fore-arm, elbow, etc., are described. Certain mental 

esses are involved, such as interest, concentration, initiative, and there is a 

scription of the aspects of the job that necessitate these. A rough notion of the 

essary mental capacity is given. Finally, in summary the authors list the 
pes of patients for which loom weaving would be desirable and show why. For 
for dull and indifferent patients simple weaving in bright colors and 
extures is recommended, while for excited cases very simple weaving with 

ns and colors is preferable. There is a similar analysis of frame weaving 

rd weaving. Other analyses along similar lines are to follow.—H. E. Burtt 

0 State). 

1911. Robie, T. R. The Oedipus and homosexual complexes in schizo- 
phrenia. Psychiat. Quar., 1927, 1, 468-484.—Having demonstrated a relation- 
slip in a previous paper (The Investigation of the Oedipus and Homosexual 
Complexes in Schizophrenia, Psychiat. Quar., 1927, 1, No. 2), Robie sets forth 

s explanation of the causation of this relationship. He states that Freud’s 
h to the problem of homosexuality and his theory of its psychogenesis 
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from the pre-existing Oedipus attitude is the best available. Robie 
Freud maintains that special factors of an internal nature probabl; 

and help to turn the seale in those cases that become homosexual.  H 

in some detail two cases of homosexuality in males, both of which show j) 
trends. In commenting on one of these cases, he says that the patient 
edly received a great amount of libidinous satisfaction through the many 
tasies of orgies of homosexual practices which he constantly harbored. |} 
was able to gratify those perverse cravings which he could not allow 
satisfy in the gross homosexual manner because of the conscious censors 
personal ideals. Dr. Robie concludes by saying that in most cases 
phrenia the combination of homosexual and incestuous cravings can b 
exist. It is the introverted personality of the individual that favors the dey 
ment of the homosexual and incestuous tendencies because of the greater dif 
such persons find in adjusting to heterosexual contacts.—E. T. Burr (V 
Adjustment Bureau). 

1912. Schilder, P. Wher Gleichgewichts-Stoérungen. (Disturbance 
equilibrium.) Jahrb. f. Psychiat. u. Neur., 1927, 45, 161-186.—The aut} 
a review of the extensive literature on the disturbances which can aris 
the centers concerned in the function of equilibrium, up to neurotie dizzir 
the loss of mental equilibrium, which in turn affects sympathetically 
tonic action of the lower centers.—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

1913. Stadelmann, H. Bildnerei der Geisteskranken. (Mental dis: 
tures.) Psychiat.-Neur. Woch., 1927, No. 45, 499.—W. Wirth (Leipzig 

1914. Steigerthal, A. Was ist Hysterie? (What is hysteria?) Ps 
Neur. Woch., 1927, No. 16, 191.—The word does not signify the disease 
only a symptom which is by no means univocal. Therefore the word ‘‘} 
cal’’ is always to be replaced by a concrete word. The author recalls ag 
limiting of the symptom complex to lassitude and exhaustion in his ear 
(Halle, 1908). The genuine physical or mental diseases which show suc} 
toms are many-sided and the particular disease is always to be sought by t 
sician by means of the true diagnosis—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

1915. Stevenson, G. 8. The need for a biological approach to an under. 
standing of the feebleminded. Proc. & Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. Feeblemind., 
1927, 32, 23-30.—-W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

1916. Stransky, E. Zur Psychologie der Schizophrenie und deren thera- 
peutischer Bedeutung. (The psychology of schizophrenia and its therapeut 
importance.) Psychiat.-Neur. Woch., 1927, No. 48, 534.—The author claims fo 
Berze and himself priority on the question of the special psychological anal) 
of the schizophrenic, which Hans W. Maier in Nos. 17 and 18 of the Wie? 
Woch. has not taken into consideration when he ascribes to Bleuler the co: 
mental incodrdination and split personality —W. Wirth (Leipzig) . 

1917. Tilmann, —. Zur Frage der Enzephalitis und ihrer Folgezustinde. 
(The problem of encephalitis and its consequences.) Psychiat.-Newr. Woch., 
1927, No. 50, 561.—Among the cases of acute and chronic encephalitis whic! 
surgical interference may benefit are cases of 10-year-old children who, as tht 
characteristic distinguishing them from other acute cases, never display a height 
ened brain pressure.—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

1918. Twitmyer, E. B. The psychologist’s approach to the problem of 
mental deficiency. Proc. d& Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. Feeblemind., 192%, 32, 31 
40.—W. 8S. Hunter (Clark). 

1919. van der Scheer, W. M. Eine besondere Form von Involutions- 
psychose mit vorwiegend negativistischen Erscheinungen. Dysphrenia antl- 
tonica. (A special form of involutional psychosis with predominant negat 
istic phenomena. Dysphrenia antitonica.) Psychiat.-Neur. Woch., 192\, No 
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Bleuler-Heftes) , 219.—avrirewéw (== resistance), dvs and dpyv are said 
e the hostile, mistrustful attitude of the patients. They are in all 
n between 44 and 56 years who suffered for many years of anxiety 
vism in a condition of mental weakness. However, certain clear emo- 
rs are present which differentiate the condition from schizophrenia.— 
Leipzig). 
0. Wydler, A. The histology of cretin goiter, with respect to the clinic 
of cretinism and to the functional investigation. (Trans. by editor of J. Or- 
J. Organotherap., 1928, 12, 12-19; 42-45.—The article gives a 
immary of the histological work on the thyroid glands of ecretins. The 
» studies of the different investigators vary greatly, some finding 
thyroids while others find hypertrophied or normal glands. In 
ildevelopments have been found. Practically all of the material re- 
rawn from the goiter district of Switzerland and South Germany 
or criticizes the findings because, for this reason, one may be dealing 
illy developed thyroids, quite independent of cretinism. Case his- 
ireful diagnoses of the subjects are, he states, lacking in many eases. 
ings are reserved for a later article—J. R. Liggett (California at 


[See also abstracts 1763, 1784, 1836, 1873, 1942, 1966, 1978, 1991, 1992, 
2000, 2024. ] 
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Anderson, R. L. Elizabethan psychology and Shakespeare’s plays. 
lowa Stud.: Humanistic Stud., 1927, 3, No. 4. Pp. 182.—Psychologiecal 
emporary or nearly contemporary with Shakespeare were investi- 
to explain the principles of Elizabethan psychology and their 
Shakespeare’s plays. The characteristics of the soul, the relation of 
tions to the functioning of the soul, the passions, the body as an 
soul and the reiation of Elizabethan psychology to action and char- 
scussed in the monograph. Quotations are given from Shakespeare 
effect of each of the principles upon his works.—B. Wellman (lowa). 
[Anon.] The future of America. Harpers, 1928, No. 935, 529-539.— 
type of American is considered in the light of the facts of heredity. 
ints to the fact that our racial stock has been selected in an indis- 
inner. He predicts that in time even color differences will be ob- 
| we shall have a type which represents an amalgamation of " of the 
icteristies. Our civilization is compared to those of Egypt, Greece, 
| the writer thinks it probable that our history will re peat the de- 

rmer civilizations —J. R. Liggett (California at Los Angeles). 
Bogardus, E. 8. A history of social thought. (2d Ed.) Los An- 
M 1928. Pp. 668. $4.00.—The book has been expanded consider- 
er the first edition, largely by the appending of source materials 
r discussion at the end of each chapter. The same chapter headings 
lowed, but the treatment has been revised somewhat, and recent de- 
n social thought have been added to each of the eleven concluding 

pte W. Dennis (Clark). 

\924. Brasol, B. The elements of crime. New York: Oxford, 1927. Pp. 
r 4 $9.00.—( With introductions by J. H. Wigmore and W. A. White.) 
s book deals with the social conditions productive of crime, discuss- 
nnection economi¢ factors, religion, the family, education, the press, 
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legislation, and the enforcement of laws. The mode of treatment here js — 
one of comparison of conditions in different countries, and of statistical naive 
but it is also one aiming at showing how the various social conditions diseyc, 
tend to produce criminal tendencies in individuals. Part II deals with quest me 
of the mechanisms of the development of criminal propensities, crime ang ». 
sponsibility, and the relation between various mental diseases and crime 7 
author holds that faulty heredity may be considered a cause of crime only jp ; 
sense that it predisposes to maladjustment, and that in any case the specific . 
adjustment which is found can be explained only by reference to the immedia: 
circumstances of a criminal act, and to the bio-psychological make up of r 
criminal as it has been developed by his social environment on the basis of ix 
fundamental desires, reflexes, sub-instincts, conscious instincts, temperament, - 
character. The psychological standpoint of the book is a compound of the yjows 
of McDougall, in the main, with those of White, Kempf, and Dunlap. The Jay 
95 pages contain a copy of the Baumes Law, a glossary of medical and psye) 
logical terms, a bibliography of over 200 references, and very detailed subjec; 
author indexes.—R. Leeper (Clark). , 

1925. Calkins, M. W. Biological or psychological? /. Phil., 1927, 24. 577 
581.—A eriticism of R. B. Perry’s General Theory of Value, on the charge that 
avows a biological account of interest in the definition of value, but really h 
psychological account.—A. P. Brogan (Texas). 

1926. Campbell, I. G. Objective form and its role in zsthetics. Pro 
Int. Cong. Phil., 1926. New York: Longmans, Green, 1927. 448-455 
beautiful object is one in which the internal form finds adequate expressio 
the external form. ‘‘The act of creation is that of fitting these two forms t 
gether.’’ A beautiful object possesses a convincing suitability, an inevitabl 
ness of part to part, and an exhaustiveness within itself. The content finds ex 
pression in two types of form, internal and external. The form is the essent 
meaning of the object, the idea of the ‘‘thing,’’ the vision of the artist. Artist 
vision, in itself, is not beautiful except in so far as it is translated into terms of 
external form, which has the expressiveness relevant to that vision. Externa 
form is a sensuous, perceptual one, having the necessary relationship of part 
part, not through the creation of the artist, but through the logic of the external 
The sense data of this type of form are immediately given as unified, configura 
tional structures, a fact given great prominence in Gestalt psychology. Thus ex 
perimental evidence shows that externally formed sense data do exist, and t! 
there are laws of their relationships, both facts which the artist must respect 
giving body to his vision. In art, one finds such respect, because the artist 
the ‘‘gifted perception to find it.’’ The internal and the external must be a log!- 
eal whole. Illustrations from the great masters of all ages seem to demonstrat 
the truth of the opinions indicated above-—P. A. Pooler (Boston Psychopat! 
Hospital). ; 

1927. Chapin, F.8. A quantitative scale for rating the home and social en- 
vironment of middle class families in an urban community: a first approxims 
tion to the measurement of socio-economic status. J. Educ. Psychol., 1928, 1, 
99-111.—The elements of socio-economic status for which measurements were 
sought were subsumed under four headings: (a) cultural possessions, which 1 
cluded such materials as musical instruments, books, ete.; (b) effective incor 
which is the number of dollars per ammain (adult male maintenance); (¢) | 
ticipation in group activity, which ineluded membership, attendance, eontribut) I 
to, and leadership in group activities of the community, and (d) materia! po 
sessions or household equipment. There are weighted itemized elements for ea 
of these four headings. A score sheet for rating the equipment of a livin 
is presented. Letting 1 cultural possessions score, 2 = effective income score, 
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n setting index, and 4 material possessions, r, 55; Py, 68: 
61-4 64; r,, = .62, and r,, .63.—A. M. Jordan (North ( Carolina) 

98, Coulter, C. W. The place of a sociologist in a clinic for delinquents. 

1927. 11, )/~276.—The author sees the social environment as a 

t factor in the pt ae of criminal and delinquent behavior. He re- 

ymber of pertinent cases as evidence to support his point of view and to 

the reader of the value to bureaus of juvenile research, to behavior 

institutional executives, ete., of workers trained in sociology and scien- 

nethod.—H. L. Koch (Texas). ; 

1929. Davis, R. A., Jr. Some relations between amount of school training 

and intelligence among negroes. J. Educ. Psychol., 1928, 19, 127-130.—The 

rman Group Intelligence Examination, Form A, was given to 222 students in a 

normal and industrial school located in the South. The school is a state 

hool of good standing. The intelligence quotients ranged from 55 

, median at 78. The number of months the students had previously 

hool was computed. It was found that there was an enormous differ- 

number of months which these students had attended school in com- 

vhat the standards were for the various grades. For example, the 

imber of months for completing Grade VIII is 72, while the negroes 

le had attended 53.5 months. For this reason, it is impossible to use 

tained on an ordinary intelligence test unless the number of months 

is also taken into consideratior. There is positive correlation be- 

number of months in school and the I.Q.—A. M. Jordan (North Caro- 


de los Rio, F. The religious character of colonial law in sixteenth 

century Spain. Proc. 6th Int. Cong. Phil., 1926. New York: Longmans, Green, 

27. 481-485.—The prefacing remarks of this paper call attention to the in- 

vhich the State is held together by the compelling bonds of dogma, 

m for the manifestations of heterodox conscience. The question is 

to what there is in the juridical standards, in the political activity of 

nd in its very essence that makes possible the transmutation of state 

The state, at a given time, is only a social organ, but also an entity 

elf like a religious association, on the basis of a strict belief. The 

n of juridical values into spiritual ones is well known not only in the 

Pharaoh, in Persia, and in the aspirations of Diocletian, but in the 

- sixteenth century. After Spain had succeeded in conquering the 

by the Mussulmans, she wished to turn the geographical hetero- 

e peoples into a religious unity, thus entering into a policy of de- 

lerance. The discovery of America at this time seemed like a godsend 

ng an area and sufficient personnel on which to exercise the positive 

er faith. Thus, in the America of Spain, the concept of natural law 

religious foundations sprung up.—P. A. Pooler (Boston Psycho- 

tiospital). 

|. d’Esplugues, P.M. Filosofia politica. (Political philosophy.) Cri- 

927, 11, 388-407.—In article (to be concluded) author draws deductions 

terms ‘‘vaguely philosophic and vaguely political,’’ from réles played 

s nations in the world war. His conclusions are: (1) That in the su- 

test democracies have offered greater resistance than autocracies. (2) 

ether under a confederated or ‘‘unitarist’’ government (e.g., Ger- 

er the Kaiser) have manifested great strength and great weakness; and 

ss or defeat has been due to elements alien to both ‘‘unitarism’’ and 

3) Since the war, in almost every nation, the spirit of patriotism 
‘‘dangerous’’ proportions.—C. Burson (Neweomb-Tulane). 


Dykema, P.W. Evaluating music. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1927, 29, 181- 
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193.—A discussion of the value of music in education and life general] 
standpoint of (1) the sociologist; (2) the school man; (3) the pare nt 
nary citizens; and (4) the music educator.—H. H. Remmers (P urdu e), 

1933. Ellwood, C. A. Cultural evolution. New York: Ce ntury, | 
275. $2.50.—Culture is an essentially human characteristic and consists 
havior patterns socially acquired and soe ially transmitted.’’ Invent 
source, language is its vehicle, and it is acquired and transmitted by a 
learning process. The learning process is partly inhibited by temporary aborrs. 
tions. Autocracy, polygamy, and slavery are aberrations which have 
of war. War is the turning of the hunting pattern toward human er 
general trend of the learning process is always upward, so progress 
cyclical, as some theorists think. The author devotes a chapter each to 
tion of tools, the food process, agriculture, war, clothing and bodily 
housing, fine arts, property, the family, law and government, moralit 
education and science. All are found to follow approximately the s 
which has had its sharpest rise, and its most violent aberrations in part 
since the beginning of agriculture. After agriculture the invention 
was the most important facilitating factor. It is anticipated that more 
adjustment will make the upward trend of culture less noticeable in 
the spread of scientific information will reduce the aberrations. The wi 
ess is represented graphically on a parabola, with the invention of writ 
vertex.—M. N. Crook (Clark) 

1934. Erismann, Th. Der Massenmensch. (The individual ina? 

Jahrb. d. Charakterol., 1927, 4, 211—-238.—The author gives a clear 
the results achieved thus far in the psychology of the crowd. He dis; 
the hypothesis of a special mass mind, and pursues the modifications « 
vidual mind in mass oecurrences.—A. Kronfeld (Berlin). 

1935. Everth, E. Individualitat und Geistesgeschichte. (Individuality 
and tendential history.) Jahrb. d. Charakterol., 1927, 4, 1-42.—In 
work of a psychological character upon the history of art and of 
Everth detects a movement towards specifically tendential history. Suc! 
is concerned with the purpose of a work and of its author, not in the 
biographical psychology, but rather as the working out of the ov 
forces, tendencies, currents, ideas, which serve as exponents or as sym! 
eral spiritual relationships. He unfolds the systematic and the h 
suppositions of this movement, emphasizing especially the socialistic 
lectivism as their spiritual native soil. In detailed critical evaluat 
examples of contemporary history of literature and of art, Everth 
prior rights of other psychological and historical modes of treatment, es} 
the biographic-characterological—A. Kronfeld (Berlin). 

1936. Ewing, 8. Blue laws for school teachers. Harpers, 1928, 156, 32)- 
338.—/. R. Liggett (California at Los Angeles). 

1937. Garth, T. R., & Garrett, J. E. A comparative study of the intelli- 
gence of Indians in United States Indian Schools and in the public OF commen 
schools. School & Soc., 1928, 27, 178-184.—A ao study is made of t! 
performance on the National Intelligence Test of New Mexico and Oklahoma 
Indians who are being educated in the United States Indian Schools " mt 
public schools, respectively. 1654 of the former and 602 of the latter form t 
basis of the investigation. The authors emphasize the fact that the scores 0! f both 
full and mixed blood groups in the United States Indian Schools increase more 
with grade than do those of analogous groups in the public schools. A partial 
correlation and an I.Q. technique also corroborate the finding. It is cone luded 
that either the United States Indian Schools have more effeet upon whatever 
tests measure than do the public schools or that a stronger se lective factor 18 0p 
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ughout all grades in the former than in the latter—H. L. Koch 


Gault, R. H. Criminology. Psychol. Bull., 1927, 24, 692-707.—(A 
101 titles.) The case work method in studying A Faso ney has been 
handled in some recent publications. In inte rpretations of criminal 
;, there are some expressions of the psychiatrist’s usual e mphasis upon 
| m ake- up of the individual, but also many protests against this ‘‘new 
nism,’’ with attempts to analyze the determining factors in social life. 
and con have appeared on many aspects of punishment or correction 
robation, capital punishment, sterilization, convict labor—as well as 
insanity plea, lie detection, ete.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

Glueck, S. The gang phenomenon. Soc. Service Rev., 1927, 1, 557- 

books of Thrasher on The Gang and Furfey on The Gang Age are 
viewed.—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

Guinness, R. B. The instinct fallacy and war. Educ. Rev., 1927, 73, 
re is a popular belief that wars are caused by an instinct to fight, but 
is against this explanation. Actions commonly ascribed to instinets 

by natural law. Actions learned in the past by trial and error are 
| by trial and error in every new generation. Belief in instinct is 

1 superstitious survival. Since there is no instinct to fight, there is 
f securing peace by education.—M. N. Crook (Clark). 

Hayes, E. C. Racial groups in a university. Scient. Mo., 1928, 26, 

\ classification of individuals of a university population into races on 

heir physical traits and a comparison of average scholastic standings 

the different groups, showed the following order of groups from high- 

Chinese, Jews, Nordics, Alpines, Mediterraneans, Negroes. It also 

highest standing was reached by the unclassifiable or ‘‘hybridized”’ 
students.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

Herschmann, H. Strafrechtliche Behandlung und Unterbringung 

der geisteskranken und psychopathischen Verbrecher. (Penal treatment and 
* the mentally diseased and psychopathic criminal.) Jahrb. f. Psy- 
it. u. Newr., 1927, 45, 221-275.—The author offers a complete discussion of the 
ferent points of view in an extensive literature, with the result that only two 
f normal and pathological have to be taken into account for the inflic- 
punishment, as he has already pointed out in Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. 
!., 110, Nos. 3 & 4—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

i943. Hirsch, N. D. M. A summary of some of the results from an experi- 
mental study of east Kentucky mountaineers. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1927, 18, 
|s-2] —Intelligence tests were given to 1945 school children in Kentucky moun- 
Children in county K averaged 9 1.Q. points higher than in 
This is attributed to hereditary factors, since the children in the 
t (as a result of recent unequal industrial development) were con- 
e poorer social and educational advantages. From age 8 to age 13 
ine in 1.Q. was found (81.0 to 73.1) ; the author concludes that this 
he most part to environmental factors, although the negative correla- 
age and I.Q. is reliably nearer zero in the county showing the poorer 

ront | conditions.—H. E. Jones (California). 
1944. Howes, E. P. The foundations of esthetics. Proc. 6th Int. Cong. 
Ly I New York: Longmans, Green, 1927. 457-461.—The theory of 
‘ording to this author, seems to demand the consideration of two 
one that the concept should present a principle through which ‘‘we 

t approach a method of discrimination,’’ and second that it should be 
: field of psychological explanation. In seeking to explain the qual- 

ty, one constantly faces the question as to the reason why one lyric, for 
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example, is preferable to another. Croce’s theory of art and beauty is st, 
the field of discrimination, making no provision for relative superior 
wise it is barren in the matter of psye ‘hologieal explanation. Even Mr ( 
the English esthetician, admits that Croce allows no discrimination jy } 
tions. The psychological theory of empathy is also very deficient 
crimination side. Kant’s analysis of esthetic judgment as free, disinte; 
purposive is the ‘‘first rational word’’ on beauty. His theory, like sip 
advanced, fails to point the way from these philosophical heights to a 
theory of wsthetics. After a discussion of theories (as indicated aboy: 
brief presentation of the author’s theory, the essence of which is as fo] 
beautiful object possesses those Sg ‘‘which bring the personality j, 
of unity and self completeness. ’’—P. Pooler (Boston Psye -hopathiec Hos 
1945. Jacobi, J. UWhersicht iiber “lie Lehre und den bisherigen Stand der 

Blutgruppenforschung, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des Forensischen 

(Review of the theory and the previous status of the study of blood groups. y 
special reference to forensics.) Psychiat.-Neuwr. Woch., 1927, No. 46, 510-5): 
W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

1946. Jordan, G. J. A short psychology of religion. New York: Har 
1927. Pp. 160. $1.50.—In this psychological defense of religion, and ; 
asticism in particular, the author, an ecclesiastic, asserts that the psychologist 
are making a religion of their science, hence the religionists must dev: 
chology of theirown. ‘‘Psychology,’’ he says, ‘‘must keep its hands off t 
After all it is only the handmaid of theology, the outer court of the T: 
not the Temple itself.’’ The treatment is dualistic with special emphas 
the spiritual. Conscience is ‘‘an innate foree’’ which ‘‘ guarantees 
march of man as surely as the sex instinet guarantees his continuance.’ 

a discussion of the transcendental ego, sin and conversion, prayer, worshi 
ete. Practically all the references to psychology deal with the psycho: 
concepts, except the final chapter, Psychology and Corporate Religion, w\ 
based almost exclusively upon MeDougall’s Group Mind.—N. L. Munn 

1947. Kavanagh, M. The criminal and his allies. Indianapolis 
Merrill, 1928. Pp. 456. $3.00.—The author, Judge of the Superior © 
Cook County, Illinois, presents a discussion of crime and eriminals in the 
States, pleading a stricter regime for controlling lawlessness.—L. V. Har 
(Clark). 

1948. Kellett, E. E. The story of myths. New York: Harcourt, Br 
1927. Pp. 275. $2.75.—In practically every myth there is found a multi 
of interwoven motives. The author attempts to analyze these mot 
trace the elements which went into their making. The psychological elem 
the growth of myth are discussed: ignorance, the desire not to confess 
fear, courage, wonder, analogy, association of ideas, the story-tell 
One chapter is given to a consideration of some of the relies of the past obset 
on our school playgrounds—in some of the games, in nick-names, ete. T 
part of the book is given over to a discussion of each of the following 
myths: those concerning heavenly bodies, sky and sea, creation, birth and 
mind, twin births, and those due to catastrophe or invention.—V. 6 
(Clark). 

1949. Kellogg, C., & others. New plan of criminal procedure presented by 
the Committee of the Los Angeles Bar Association. J. Deling., 1927, 11, %\” 
318.—The proposals of the Committee involve the following features: I Lagi 
preme control by the Superior Court over sentence, parole, and transfe 
detention laboratory for making scientific analyses of the causes of eac h offender 
anti-social behavior and for recommending to the Court remedial proc edures; (° 
sentence, not in terms of detention time or fines, but rather in the form of reqwt 


\ 


| 
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1inment of certain social- yey nt standards as evinced by institu- 
edits; (4) a period of parole for each offender; and (5) a Regulation 
nstitute progressive methods of treatment and to work out adjustments 
e activities of the various institutions having contact with the criminal. 
L. Koch (Texas). 
Kilpatrick, W. H. Thinking in childhood and youth. Relig. Educ., 
93, 132-140.—How shall we bring up a child in regard to his religious 
Children are so pliable that they readily adopt any bias held by their 
ts, and they usually retain this through life. Respect for a child’s per- 
requires that he should be increasingly taught to think for himself. 
whing is also made necessary by the rapidly changing conditions of life, 
rational demand for a reason for eonduct. We may at least teach the 
its required in life as the need arises. Morals can best be taught 
d habits supported by the authority of teacher or parent. As to God 
n, honest doubt, sincere yearnings, and the employment of intelligent 
iy be the most helpful course.—J/. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass. ) 
Kurz, M. Reihen, Gruppen und Netze religidser Vorstellung. 
ips and systems of religious ideas.) Katechetische Blatter (Neue 
1927, 28, 385-400.—We must leave out of consideration the examples 
work of Heinrich Mayer (Freiburg, 1924) the author gives a 
‘ation to the psychology of learning. He distinguishes series of 
“ad of Mayer’s expression ‘‘idea masses’’ Kurz uses the expression 
ps.’’ A composition of series and groups of ideas results in an ‘‘idea 
The author gives special attention to the types of series, groups and 
nd their contrasting relationships, since these matters have not been 
ed. The acquirement of such an internal order in the life of ideas ‘‘is 
strongest bonds uniting teacher and pupil.’’—A. Rémer (Leipzig) 
Lamprecht, 8. P. A type of religious mysticism. /. Phil., 1927, 24, 
[he mystical experience of social participation in the sank of 
appreciation of values is more fundamental than the mystic trance.— 
In (Te XAS }. 
Leaswell, H. D. Propaganda technique in the World War. New 
pf, 1927. Pp. 233. $5.00.—W. 8S. Hunter (Clark). 
May, C.L. Survey of criminal statistics. J. Deling., 1927, 11, 279- 
tudy concerns 2000 cases, 1000 of which passed through the Los a 
Criminal Courts from 1914 to 1917 and 1000 from 1921 to 1925. 
given in regard to disposition of cases; nature of offenses; reasons 
rime ; ultimate adjustments of probation cases; relative cost of pro- 
nearcerations; and age, education, occupation, nationality, marital 
er of previous commitments, stability of home ties, fraternal and 
fiiliations, physical handicaps, and army-service records of the offenders. 
H. L. Koch (Texas). 
\¥5. Mennicke, C. Das proletarische Massenbewusstsein und die kathol- 
ische Kirche. (Proletarian mass consciousness and the Catholie Church.) 
en, 1927, 7, 335-340.—A psychological analysis a the proletarian 
s that there is a growing freedom from prejudice in regard to manner 
This, however, is contrary to the teachings which characterize Catholi- 
re is thus no genuine approach to that church.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 
1956. Monod-Herzen, —. Principes de morphologie générale. Science et 
est sthétique. Principles of general morphology. Science and_ esthetics.) 
ris: Gauthier-Villars & Cie, 1927. 2 Vol.: Vol. I. Pp. 210. 45 fr. Definite 
ms; related groups of forms; associated forms; form and function; from 
living matter. Vol. II. Pp. 182. 40 fr. Living matter; human 
esthetics —This book considers and describes in a new way the 
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principles of morphology and esthetics. The world of forms is exe, 
tensive and diverse. It gives rise to numerous dise iplines which rane 
exact sciences to esthetics. The definite forms appear as the “ale 
‘*homogeneous bodies.’’ The consideration of the groups of forms 
transformations of figures makes it possible to show that it is legitim 
a living being as a moving part of the environment. Forms are no: 
from the reactions of matter. The morphological elements and the ) 
ments are but characteristics, and the form is nothing more than o) 
actions of matter. Esthetics proceeds from this. In particular 
‘**physical models’’ of these two operations which are so exe lusivels 
technique and the interpretation of art: (a) The examination of 
possible to see that the morphological elements of form and fun 
correspond to the technique or investigation and the means of esta 
general form; and that the second group (form and individual funet 
sponds to the interpretation or research with particular emphasis upo: 
treated. A more penetrating study leads to an exact and complete 
interpretation, of the idea of harmony, and of the characteristic elen 
work of art, and shows the esthetic sense to be but a sense of the naty 
(b) A work of art is the result of the play of four factors which have r 
connections (visual impressions, emotional states, ideation, and n 
nomena). With respect to the model, in a work of art the first thre 
indicated by their deformations. The results obtained give the 
personal basis for criticism, and for new forms, and provide a goal f 
tion of his efforts (hope of catching in the finished work emotional app: 
intuitions, the greatest part of which are subconscious). All 
greatest interest in relation to the general problem of knowledge. 
of art is the ‘‘objectification’’ of emotional bonds, corresponding e1 
natural law. It is this which makes the esthetic sense appear as a part 
law and makes a place for its study in the group of disciplines re 
amenable to experimentally cone lusive verification —Math. H. Piéron 
1957. Muller, H.R. Blood wy among a Yoruba tribe of West African 
negroes. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. Med., 1927, 24, 437-438.—The four n 
blood strains in respect to the cot wom & oh which are « 
relation to transfusion operations were found in this well segregat: 
tribe of negroes. Samples were gotten from 325 individuals.—W 
(Stanford). 

1958. Oseretzky, N. I. Die minderjahrigen Rechtsbrecher (nach den 
Materialien des Moskauer Arbeitshauses). (Law-breakers of minor fro 
the data of the Moscow workhouse.) Zsch. f. Kinderforsch., 1928, 34, 53-i4 
The author is a ‘‘scientifie associate in the Moscow bureau for the study of 
personality of criminals and crime.’’ He presents here a statistical account 
the 378 youths (ages 10 to 23) received during one year in the Moscow 
house, a prison that is also an educational institution. Age distribut 
discussion of the undependability of the reported data, nationality and 
residence, degree and duration of neglect, familial status, occupation of 
character of offense, and recidivism are classified on a per cent basis 
of physical measurements, muscular strength and lung capacity are 
age for age with similar figures for children (1) of working men, (2) 
The tattooing found is described and classified and its significance discussed 
detailed classification of types (Kretschmer) is given. The use of drugs is 
sidered age by age. A classification of abnormal individuals is followed ! 
table showing mental retardation in years on the basis of the Binet (1911 
Motor capacity measured for each of the main Kretschmer groups is given 
cents for the group. The author concludes (1) that this group of 9/5 « 
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ilt eases is 62% physically and 43% mentally inferior; (2) the age 
lity hodge-podge presented in the group makes individual treatment 
lifficult as long as the group is maintained in a single unit, as at pres- 
» periods allowed by the courts for remedial work are far too short: 
k of motor skill in the young law-breakers makes special training in 

ity essential, because future welfare in just these cases is dependent 
the use of narcotics is conditioned by factors usually present in these 
ntrary remedial training has been found comparatively easy and 
ssful—C. C. Miles (Stanford). ; 

Parker, D. W. Wish fulfilment and intuition in art. Proc. 6th Int. 
1926. New York: Longmans, Green, 1927. 437-441.—Croce’s phi- 
irt, a revival of the major traditions of continental wxstheties. sets 

sis that the value of art is cognitive. Modern theories, however. 
doctrine that imagination in its various forms exists ‘‘not for the 
tion, but for the purpose of providing a vicarious satisfaction of de- 
racteristic of imagination is the provision of a substitute object for 
true for the literary as well as for the so-called imitative arts. 
i\bstitute character of industrial art, music, color, and line arts is not 
zed, yet the beauty of every work of industrial art is dependent 
esentation of usefulness. A beautiful country house, for example, 
auses the onlooker to imagine the joy of living there. Imagination 
henever a desire is satisfied, ‘‘not through interaction with the en- 
an adaptive fashion, but through experiences conditioned within 
itself.’” Even pessimistic and realistic arts present a subtle kind 
eaction. Different types of wish fulfillment are to be noted. In 
il art, the observer identifies himself with an ideal substitute object. 
not conforming to this type, provide imaginative satisfaction in 
First, they offer substitutes, by which emotional tendencies, inade- 
ated by social contacts, can be aroused and thus appeased. Sec- 
tie art satisfies one’s curiosity about life.’’ Likewise, the form of 
lent upon the satisfaction of desire. In fine, art is not only wish 
intuition in the Crocean sense, for it is a wish, not leading to the 
th environment for its fulfillment, but to the creation of a world 
nd.—P. A. Pooler (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

Parsons, P. A. How can we train for probation work? J. Delingq., 

/266.—Recognizing the responsibilities and the possible power of the 
er, the author suggests as desiderata in this official breadth in point 
ticity ; health ; a sympathetic disposition ; a broad professional train- 
‘hologieal, economic, legal, and sociological lines; detailed instruc- 
-hniques of social service; and a period of carefully supervised ap- 
H. L. Koch (Texas). 

Pepper, 8S. E. Description of esthetic experience. Proc. 6th Int. 
, 1926. New York: Longmans, Green, 1927. 423-427.—This paper 
six points, which are briefly discussed: (1) The standard of art has 

works of art, e.g., pictures, buildings, and music. (2) The problem 
: esthetic experience consists in choosing a mode of division for ex- 
| of determining a criterion for locating the area of the experience. 
erion for locating the area of the esthetic experience is that it shall 
ently include the experiences normally stimulated by works of 

t) The area must be defined in descriptive terms—experience as 
ttern in action.’’ Three sorts of acts come into prominence—aver- 
tions, and contentments. Upon the basis of these concepts, the ex- 
classified according to negative, positive, direct, and derived values, 


} 
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mode of division. (5) The number of ‘‘compartments’’ constituting 
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the field of esthetic experience cannot be definitely determined. (6) Ono nor . 
may call the given field of experience esthetic, while another may eal] the con. 
field by another name. Individual differences come into play here.—P. A ?p ms 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1962. Peterson, J. Comparison of white and negro children in the rational 
learning test. 27th Yrbk. Nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1928, Part I. 333 41. —This 
study attacks the problem of racial differences in ability through the use of a ny 
verbal instrument (the rational learning test) which apparently depends va 
little upon facts or skills accumulated through schooling or through the « 
milieu. The test was applied in 1920-21 to all children of 8, 9, and 10 ip ; 
white and three negro schools in Nashville, and to most of the children 
ages in a fourth white school. In 1923-24 it was also applied to 69 white a) 
negro twelve-year-olds selected irrespective of grade. The latter groy 
weighted a little in favor of the negroes, since some of the accelerated white pupils 
were omitted from the group due to an error of a principal. In the 1920-2) 
comparison, grouping the three ages together, the whites show a superiority 
2.37 white quartile deviations on time score, 1.23 white quartile deviatio: 
repetition score, and 1.47 white quartile deviations on error score. In the ] 

24 comparison, the difference between the medians of the whites and of t 
groes was, for time, 20.0 times the probable error of the difference ; for repet 

.61 times its probable error; and for errors, 3.0 times its probable error 

ured in terms of white quartile deviations, the differences were 1.19, .18, 
respectively. The differences reported above are about as large as . 

which have been found between negroes and whites upon verbal tests —B. 8 
Burks (Stanford). 

1963. Richardson, A. E. The art of family life. J. Soc. Hygiene, 1928, 14, 
81-90.—Many homes are breaking down because they are unable to meet t! 
diversity of demands made upon them. No home can today withstand th 
ward march of our social and industrial life unless it adjusts to them. Th 
sources available for this purpose are furnished by the activities and person! 
the family and by the community. The publie schools offer the best channel 
teaching the art of homemaking.—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Researe! 

1964. Rosenquest, C. M. The occupational status of the Texas convict 
J. Deling., 1927, 11, 239-256.—The data for the study were gathered under t 
direction of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene during its survey 
Texas State Prison in 1924, and concern 3360 male convicts. The conv 
examined were, as a whole, below the average of the general population 
of education. Their occupations tended to rank low on the occupat 
They had, in general, left home early and had become self-supporting a 
spondingly early age. A large percentage of the crimes committed had a! 
nomic motivation. The author concludes that the occupational factor has | 
a large part in the maladjustment of Texas convict.—H. L. Koch (Texas 

1965. Ross, C. L. Interests of adults and high-school pupils in newspaper 
reading. School & Soc., 1928, 27, 212-214.—The relative appeal of newspaper 
items of 29 different types was studied by direct observation for 2 weeks during 
the hours 7:30-9:00 a.m. and 3:30-5:30 p.m. of the reading of subway com 
muters and by a questionnaire given to 209 students of social science in Grades 
10-12. Sports, cartoons, and photographs had the highest interest value in b 
groups. For the adult New Yorkers personal violence, disaster, and the seria 
story ranked high; radio, home-garden, church and education, low. 
dent lists among the dominating interests were the theatre, city and national 
radio, and editorials. Divorce, indictment and jail, finance and trade, and « | 
cation were the items with the least appeal. The social significance ot the rest 
is diseussed.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 
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Rothman, P, E. Delinquency and disease. J. Deling., 1927, 11, 294- 
behavior disturbances are fre que ontly sequele of ence phalitis, con- 
s, epilepsy, cere bral degeneration, ete., the author insists that a 
ne urolo} gical and ophthalmological examination should be accepted as a 
routine of diagnosis in all delinquencies.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 
Schoen, M. [Ed.]. The effects of music: a series of essays. New 
1927. Pp. ix + 273. $5.00.—This book presents the outstand- 
wl ch lately competed for the $500 prize offered by Thomas A. Edison 
with psychological studies of musical effects. The prize-winning 
Margaret Floy Washburn and her collaborators is included in 
After an introduction by W. V. Bingham and a short editorial note 
r, M. Schoen, preceding each section, there follow six sections whose 
: key for a brief description of the contents. These titles are 
Listeners to Music, The Sources of Musical Enjoyment, The Mood 
Vusic, The Organic E fre cts of Music, The Effects of Re petition and 
,, and The Effects of Music Besides Auditory and Organic. In the 
C. S. Myers undertakes to make out some individual differences in 
jusic. A number of detailed introspections revealed a difference in 
‘lations among the musical and the relative absence of associations 
isical. Those who are technically trained in music almost invariably 
bjective attitude, although in some cases it was combined with an 
ation. Some observers created symbols out of the artistic ma- 
d and, over against a practical attitude assumed by some individ- 
eared in some cases a mystic ‘‘uplifting of the soul’’ in a form of 
rtmann closes this section by establishing certain genetic relation- 
types of listeners. There are some who develop no farther than 
types in which music sounds well just as candy tastes good? When 
s into the perceptual type we find that the individual’s experiences 
the response. ‘‘A chord never sounds twice exactly the same to me”’ 
manifestation in this group. Then there is the imaginal type in 
d musicians find themselves. Even unfamiliar compositions may 
imagery and training increases our enjoyment of music. E. L. 
ens the next section by analyzing the nature of musical enjoyment, 
the emotional side. From the introspective analyses various emo- 
ised and are classified and their frequency is caleulated. It is again 
lividual differences. Her second study in this section attempts to 
four forms of musical enjoyment that were analyzed out of the previ- 
hysical, affective, associational and ideational in relation to the four 
music: rhythm, melody, harmony and timbre. M. F. Washburn and 
nson have worked out the sources and nature of the affective reaction 
ntal music of various sorts and have found that ‘‘for young women 
ents, tl e source of pleasure most often mentioned . . . is melody; 
rmony, design, and tone color follow in order.’’ M. Schoen and E. 
dese sribed the variations of mood in the affects of music. One of the 
moods is that of rest, although ‘‘amusing and physically stirring seleec- 
e greatest amount of agreement among the hearers on the basis of 
ffect.’’ The next study of these authors continues the same subject 
’ find that voeal music is more likely to arouse emotions and moods 


trumental musie and that the greatest satisfaction occurs when the type 


lynamically similar to the mood which already exists in the observer. 
studied the effect of music on electro-cardiograms and blood pressure. 
that a marked effect existed and intimated that symphonic music is 
| for persons who are fatigued, depressed, or ill. The prize essay by 
urn, M.S. Child, and T. M. Abel follows. The effect of the immedi- 
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ate repetition on pleasantness and unpleasantness of music was st} 
found that pleasantness was lost more quickly for musical than for 
persons when a selection was repeated and introspection reveals ¢! 
largely due to fatigue. The causes of increased pleasantness lie in o 
tion to musical factors within the composition. Where a selection 
musical content of various sorts it would last longer than chea D po 
based on a single factor for its appeal. A. R. Gilliland and H. Z. M i 
study which records experiments on college undergraduates and shows + 
this group the best classical music is in greater demand than average 
tions. J. E. Downey and G. E. Knapp close this section with a s 
composition of a program in terms of familiarity and sequence. Fa; 
itself pleasant, involving a recognitive thrill and increasing the effec: 
the more subtle musical compositions. An analysis of the introsp 
reveals the presence of memorial images and the anticipation of mel 
but the effect of contrast in the sequence of numbers on the program was 
nitely worked out. In the final section O. Ortmann discovered that 

a leading role in the interpretation of music, but he also found com; 
in which kinesthetic sensations were associated with other non-audito1 
Finally E. L. Gatewood records a study of the use of similes in the « 
of musical effects. These may be used to discriminate certain mus 
listeners.—C. A. Ruckmick (lowa). 

1968. Pr a E. W. Anwendung der graphischen Methode auf Sprache 
und Gesang. (The application of the graphic method to speech and song 
Leipzig: Barth, 1927. Pp. 114.—After describing and giving instructions { 
the use of various kinds of apparatus in the study of speech, the 
pounding his ‘‘molecule-theory’’ of speech, makes an analysis of th 
speech And song as portrayed in graphic records, and then points . 
practical applications. The deaf, seeing the differences between gra 
own and normal speech, he claims, are able to correct their speech 
contends that analyses of the speech graphs of different psychopat! 
definite characteristics and that these characteristics may be used to i 
disease causing them.—E. Swenson (Clark). 

1969. Sims, V. M. Score card for socio-economic status. 

[ll.: Publie School Publ. Co., 1927.—This score card, which is planned { 
4 to 12, is to provide a simple means of ascertaining and scoring a 
and cultural background. It is for the purpose of appraising the c! 
ment, particularly for use with psychological and educational tests, 
places where a quantitative measure of home conditions is desired. A ta 
converting the total number of credits into scores and a table of p 
for the scores are given.—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 

1970. Sisson, E. O. Immoral education. Educ. Rev., 1927, 
Newspapers, picture shows, and other agencies miseducate youth 
adulation for money and by presenting half truths which give a false 
of society. These influences must be counteracted by true education o! 
of the home, the school, the church, and ‘‘the dynamic world of a 
action.’’—M. N. Crook (Clark). 

1971. Sorokin, P. A. Stratification sociale et intelligence. (Sov! 
eation and intelligence.) Rev. int. de sociol., 1927, 35, 433-468. 
lish as Chap. 12 of Social Mobility, 1927.) —The paper studies the ¢ 
tween intelligence and social stratification. Principal conclusions reached 
follows: (1) Except in the period of decay, the upper classes are compos 
people with a higher intelligence than the lower ones. (2) Social straticatie 
and distribution of intelligence among different strata are positively ited 
(3) The degree of correlation fluctuates from country to country, from 
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This correlation everywhere and at all times is not perfect. It does 
a considerable overlapping. (5) In the period of decay it greatly 
| may disappear. (6) Special abilities necessary for social organiza- 
trol seem to exist in greater abundance among the upper than among 
rata. The upper classes are richer in strong, ambitious, bold and ad- 
haracters; in hard, severe and non-sentimental natures: and in in- 
eynical men. In the period of decay this difference disappears and 
isses become soft, sincere, humanitarian, timid and cowardly. Such 
s usually put down and replaced by neweomers of the usual type of 
Conelusions are based on an exhaustive study of the social origin 
portions of the men of genius and talent of France, Germany, Russia, 
Lin, and the United States, yielded by the upper and the lower classes, 
sults of the intelligence tests of all countries, and on the data of history 
anthropology. The paper gives a complete summary of the data of 
types. The above differences in intelligence and character are due, 
the author, partly to environmental, partly to hereditary and selec- 
rs —P. A. Sorokin (Minnesota). 
Stadelmann, H. Das chinesische Rathsel. (The Chinese riddle.) 
Veur. Woch., 1927, No. 12, 154—The author attempts to understand 
tude from which the cultural conservatism and the inexhaustibility 
originate. Life is not disturbed systematically by a turn for busi- 
hes its consummation. <A yellow peril in the sense of a possible war 
feared.—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 
tarbuck, E. D. An empirical study of mysticism. Proc. 6th Int. 
ng. Phil.. 1926. New York: Longmans, Green, 1927. 87—94.—For three cen- 
re, the Western world has witnessed the rise and spread of empirical 
research. Astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, and psychology 
t from the parent stem of philosophy, which can now claim only logic, 
tics, and religion. Psychology, however, partially appropriating re- 
ibjected it to empirical methods, which have been rather deficient in 
he present study purports to be an illustration of ‘‘a possible ad- 
hnique besides suggesting some tentative conclusions.’’ Two groups 
students—mystie and non-mystic (as predetermined )—participated 
riment. Both types seem to show no significant differences in regard 
liserimination, motor-sensory response, simple reaction time, rate of 
r control, and perceptual ability, contrary to the theory that mystics 
: delicately to environmental situations than do others. The results 
» to the idea that the religious attitude is merely a reflection of the 
‘, as actually shown by the correlation of religious and social criteria 
riment. Marked differences, however, are to be noted as follows: 
| a higher degree of suggestibility ; non-mystics had almost double the 
ral codrdination ; mystics were inferior in tests involving mental effort 
The author warns against hasty inferences from this incomplete 
tudy in progress. He feels that his study may suggest ‘‘one of the 
- from our too chronic subjectivity in dealing with problems of 

4 A. Pooler (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1974 Suen E. Fingernagel, Fingernagelglied, Rasse, Konstitution. 
Fingerna il, fingernail joint, race, constitution.) Jahrb. f. Psychiat. u. Neur., 
1927, 45, 292-297.—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

1975. Stiibe, R. Schrift und Sprache. (Writing and speech.) Nach- 

tendu f. Charakterol. u. prak. Anwendung, 1927, 4, 1—‘‘ (1) It is not pos- 


ermine the writer’s form of speech graphologically from the form of 


Where this happens it may be explained from the motor disposition 
The muscular mechanism of the reader is unconsciously influ- 
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enced according to the form of speech which the writing demands 
the author has given to the text from his own psychophysical dispos { 
tension can produce a feeling for the form of speech which characteris: 
responds to it.”’ The author does not believe that these things can 
through study. ‘‘It is a matter of the motor and nervous dispositioy 
server.’’ A. Rémer | Leipzig). 

1976. Titius, A. Wissen und Glaube im gegenwiirtigen Geistesleben 
(Knowledge and faith in present-day thought.) Evangelische D, ner ey 
1927, 4, 317-318.—The author, known by his work Natur und Gott. here em, 
sizes briefly his thesis of a bond between religious and mental life. H 
that an ideal be set up in conjunction with all sciences, above all wit 
phy.—A. Roémer (Leipzig). 

1977. Vandercook, J. W. Voodoo, the case for magic science in Wes 
Africa. Harpers, 1928, 156, 353-360.—The writer states that Voodoo is eine 
destroyed without even being studied. He believes that there are may 
in Voodoo which are worthy of consideration and careful study, ar 
should be investigated before it is too late. Examples are quoted 
treatment of disease, hypnotic feats, ete. Telepathy (he uses the t 
want of a better) has reached a marvellous stage of development. T! 
states that it is the sheerest stupidity to dismiss it all with the contemptu 
‘‘superstition.’’—J. R. Liggett (California at Los Angeles 

1978. [Various.] Social Science Research Council (Proceedings), H, 
over Conference, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., August 15-30. 19 
(Typescript, pp. 333).—(1) Yerkes, R. M.: Relation of Anthropoid Resea 
Social Science. Pp. 7-33. The author explains the value of experiments 
anthropoids as ‘‘a peculiar availability, a certain measure of practicabilit 
jects of social science study—opportunities for economy of work—their 
—their marked resemblance to us—’’ when compared with human subject 
sibility of experimental research in genetics, psychology, sociology, px 
related fields are presented. The author’s program of research in 
parative studies of morphology; (b) natural history of individual a 
gregates; (c) social relations and conditions entering into experien 
Peterson, Joseph: Problems, Methods, and Some Res 


+ 


origin. (2 
Testing. Pp. 34-60. Studies of race differences via mental testing 
plained. The author discusses the best tests to be used in race studies 
the familiar group and Binet tests, a number of maze tests, multiple 
rational learning tests, and others; and pointing out the superior valu 
individual test, as well as the special utilities of different types. Th 
percentile scores, the ambiguities of group ‘‘norms’’ secured from 
methods of sampling, and the meaning of race differences are some of t 
discussed. The problem is presented of measuring training as distingu 
native ability. The phenomenon of ‘‘set’’ was discussed as indicative 0! 
quired behavior tendencies, and three effects of set upon test performance r 
nized—effects upon speed, accuracy, and perseverance against difficulties. 
problem resolved itself finally into one of defining individual rather than 


rs ] 


differences, and particularly of defining obscure ethnic or cultural factor 
life-history of individuals affecting test performance. (3) Bott, E 
lems of Producing Personnel for Research in the Social Sciences. 
This is a discussion of the problem of recruiting trained leadership for resea 
in the social sciences and a critique of present university methods. The 
fallacies in the view that genius is the only source of the special abilities needed 
and that progress depends upon the requisite genius asserting itself. * reset 
laissez faire attitude of the universities is responsible for a dearth © 
talent. The situation to be remedied is a lack of articulation and coherence 


* neeied 
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irses in the social sciences, enhanced by current specialisms which fail 
, consistent discipline or arouse sufficient interest to permit students 
The pedagogical soundness of courses for developing the research 
students of sophomore and junior levels in the colleges is asserted, 
onsibility of faculties for better synthesis of programs emphasized. 
’ courses in the social sciences are described, with advocacy of a 
ommunity phenomena for laboratory study, and the development 
‘internship’’ for seasoning prospective research experts in this field. 
William A.: Psychiatry and Its Relation to the Social Sciences. Pp. 
[he author sketches the development of psychiatry and its recent 
, social science via studies of pathological developments and emotional 
f the individual. The contribution of psychiatry is to emphasize 

of the individual as a social unit—a system of social forces 
nnection with other such units, creates society, a product best ac- 
by the tenets of emergent evolution. Contributions of psychiatry to 
crime and punishment are discussed, with a review of possible ap- 
a vast array of social problems. Societal forms and processes are 
ind evaluated in terms of the ‘‘mental hygiene components’’ of the 
t the practical problems of the psychiatrist in social work are seldom 
ety, but to adjust the individual to existing situations and institu- 
Herrick, CG. J.: Biological Methods mn Human Proble ms. Pp. 298 
; a discussion of the ‘‘ biological concept of values,’’ the thesis being 
ilues and biological functions are of the same order of natural phe- 
former growing out of the latter and being largely intelligible in 
itter. ‘‘Our values (as contrasted with non-human ones) are con- 
ov} ized as such. ~»+- eee needs become desires, our emotions become 
ir impulses become volitions, and the ends for which lower animals 
and instinctively become our ideals.’’ Aside from the organic 
nomena, the author stresses the importance of studying the subjec- 
a of experience by correlating them with objective, formal, struc- 
’ piology and environment—so-called ‘‘structural indices’’ of fune- 
ie. This is essentially a mechanistic, behavioristic method of ap- 
social phenomena, as opposed to mystical tendencies in much of what 
social science. The author is careful, however, to admit certain present 
ns in the possibility of correlating all social data with structural indices 
mn assumed to be due more to the limited progress of the basic sci- 
gy than to the inherent impossibility of complete understanding by 
The biologist conceives a flexible human nature, controllable via 
| the conditions under which individual development occurs. To 
sirable nature, three kinds of investigation are needed: (1) Fact find- 
es to learn just what are present human traits and trends; (2) an 
f present and past human experience to learn just what changes in 
bits are desirable; and (3) improvement in the apparatus of good liv- 
tter is the field where most progress has been made to date, but the 
ire fundamental. (6) Gras, N. 8. B.: Pioneer Belts. Pp. 133-162. 
of this paper is ‘‘regionalism,’’ a new approach to social interpre- 
will require a unifying of social sciences. Regionalism has devel- 
hree sources, the geographers, the anthropologists, and the sociologists. 
ation of specialists from these and other fields is still a problem. The 
f the concept of regionalism as a basis of scientific inquiry is illustrated 
lds of polities, history, economies, geography, and sociology. Progress 
will involve revision of the outworn ideologies of existing discrete 
| provide a more realistic basis for the interpretation of history. Dis- 
owing the paper was devoted chiefly to clarification of ‘‘region’’ as a 


‘ 
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working concept, the conclusion being that definition depended upon criter 

and varied with the phenomena studied. Multiplicity of criteria 
‘region’’ would permit interpretation of results in terms of organic 

life of the region, ‘. well as functional diversity of processes. Addit 

reported were (7) Jaszi, —, and Shotwell, J. F.: Certain Aspects of | 

Research. Pp. 163-193, (8) Cook, W. W.: Research and the Lau 

219. (9) Pound, Roscoe: (Functions and betterment of statute law 

297. (10) Kroeber, A. L.: Study of Cultural Phenomena. Pp. 220-240 

Tryon, A. H.: The Problem of Fuel Power. Pp. 86-114. (12) Robinsoy . 

The Heav y Tradition of Bookmaking. Pp. 115-132.—D. W. Willard (C\ark 

1979. Walter, Fr. K. ttber die Elektrodiagnose seelischer Bigenschaft 
(Diagnoskopie) nach Bissky. Eine kritische Besprechung. (On electy 
nosis of mental traits (diagnoseopy ) - cording to Bissky. A critical dis 
Jahrb. d. Charakterol., 1927, 4, 297-324.—The author reports upon 
very great musical talent which were completely overlooked in an examina 
Bissky’s Institut. After a systematic critique of the sources of error 
to an unfavorable conclusion.—A. Kronfeld (Berlin) 

1980. Young, K. The field of social psychology. Psychol. By 
661-691.—(A review of 279 titles.) Theoretical writings of recent year 
eral envisage the problem of social psychology as the problem of indi) 
social interactions, with variations from emphasis upon the individual and hi 
havior mechanisms to emphasis on cultures and their pressures im 
Among biological considerations there is to be noted a tendency to take the eon 
cepts ‘‘heredity’’ and ‘‘environment’’ as less sharply distinguished tha 
erly, also to examine the concept of ‘‘instincts’’ much more critical]) 
attitudes, prejudices, and opinions, much comparative work has bee: 
the applying of scales as well as by more general observations. Man: 
have been devoted to the analysis of the manifold factors that detern 
behavior, such as intelligence, size of family, occupational status, political pr 
ganda, suggestion, leaders, language, national difference es, ete. —J. F Dashi 
(North Carolina). 

1981. Young, K., & Lawrence, R. D. Bibliography on censorship and 
propaganda. Univ. Ore. Publ., Journalism Series, 1928, 1, No. 1. Pp. 133 
$1.25.—Each of the two parts is divided into four sections: the first tl act 
part deal with (a) general features, (b) political features, and (c) war, and th 
fourth section in the part on censorship deals with literature and drama. The 
corresponding section in the part on propaganda has to do with economic groups 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

[See also abstracts 1716, 1717, 1734, 1735, 1743, 1744, 1776, 1832, 1834, 1847, 
1865, 1877, 1881, 1884, 1892, 1902, 1909, 1941, 2049, 2060, 2066.) 
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1982. [Anon.] Removals in the public service. Pub. Person. Stud., 19> 
6, 24-45.—As the result of presentation and analysis of data on removals from 
ea service in various jurisdictions conclusions are drawn that past opin! 
have been based on inadequate facts; that protection against unjust remov: il an 
more machinery for the removal of the incompetent is needed; that mac +hinery 
providing a formal selective process and removal control in the hands of a cel 
tral personnel agency has proven most efficacious —K. M. Cowdery (Stan ford 
1983. Barker, J. W. Technique of economic studies of lighting in industry. 
Trans. Illum. Eng. Soc., 1928, 23, 174-188.—This article outlines a plan of pre 

eedure to be followed in making economic studies of the effect of intensity 
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yn the rate of production. The recommendations are based on the 
f the Committee on Industrial Illumination of the National Research 

important factors other than illumination which influence produe- 
lered, and means suggested for controlling these factors. The value 
ntrol group in such studies, subject to identical conditions with the 
the changes in illumination, is emphasized—L. L. Sloan (Bryn 


Bureau of Public Personnel Administration Staff. Preliminary work 

for stenographers. Pub. Person. Stud., 1928, 6, 46-55.—Standardiza- 

rial has been lacking in previous tests for the selection of stenogra- 

tions and salaries in offices are found to be more closely related to 

th of service than to efficiency in production. New test material in 

ters, controlled as to rate of dictation, vocabulary difficulty, length 

nd complexity of subject matter, has been prepared and tried with 

gh school business students, business college groups, and employed 

s. Conclusions were drawn that rate of dictation had little effect 

inscription ; rates up to 100 words per minute show negligible influ- 

er of errors but an increase to dictation at 110 words per minute in- 

rrors ; difficulty of words had little effect on speed of transcription 

nfluence on number of errors; differences in length of letter up to 

roduced no significant results; complexity and unfamiliarity of sub- 

ad direct effect on both speed and accuracy. New series of tests are 

red to cover wider ranges of speed, length and complexity —K. M. 
Stanford). 


1985. Bureau of Public Personnel Administration Staff. Revised tests for 


food inspector. Pub. Person. Stud., 1928, 6, 12-18.—Based on experience with 


ests organized in 1924, three sets of tests conforming to principles of 
truction have been prepared to select food inspectors who meet given 
fications. These batteries each include tests of memory for oral 
laws, ordinances and procedures (true-false and multiple choice 
actical solutions for food inspection situations, of social intelligence, 
inderstand and follow written directions, and of abstract intelli- 
Alpha recommended). Education and employment records, an 
physical examination are expected. The material is reported as 
t com y standardized.—K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 

\W86. Greenly, A. J. Psychology as a sales factor. London: Pitman, 
Pp. ix +214. $3.00.—This book is a presentation of psychology in which 
S a] itions to advertising are pointed out. The material is divided into 
entitled Psychological Introduction, Problems of Attention, Memory, 
y, The Real Problem of Getting the Response. All of this reminds one 
eworth’s Advertising and Selling, in which appeal and response are the 
ls. The contents of the book are based upon the work of many 
ind some American writers in the field of advertising. No addi- 

us to the field were noted.—E. K. Strong, Jr. (Stanford). 

\%s7. Ojemann, R.H. The constant and variable occupations of the United 
tates in 1920. Univ. Ill. Bull., 1927, 24, No. 39 (Bur. Educ. Res., Coll. Educ. 
rutt., N . Pp. 47. $0.25.—Occupations listed in the Fourteenth Federal 
sus are classified as ‘‘eonstant,’’ ‘‘less constant,’’ and ‘‘variable’’; constant 
‘pursued by 10 or more persons per 10,000 population in each and all of the 

United States of 25,000 to 100,000 population: less constant if pur- 
10 per 10,000 population ; and variable if pursued by less than 1 per 

and all cities, respectively. A measure of variability is applied to 

n of ratios found for each occupation, and comparisons are made 

gs of Ayers’ study of 1914 (Pamphlet Publication E 136, Russell 
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Sage Foundation). Changes of 20 years noted by the comparison are at} 
to (1) changes in processes of the occupations, notably increase of py me 
duction ; (2) changes in organization of industry, notably concentrat 
tralization of control; and (3) changes in the productive ends of jy 
sulting in the disappearance of some occupations and the appearance 
The implications of the findings for vocational public education are dis 
especially the need of ‘‘educating for a changing civilization.’’-—D. : 1 


(Clark) 


[See also abstracts 1851, 1890, 1960, 2022.] 
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1988. Berngeld, 8. Die heutige Psychologie der Pubertit 
day psychology of puberty. Wien: Internationale Psychoanalyt 
1927.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

1989. Brennecke, E. Typen jugendlicher ‘‘Suchender.’’ (‘Typ 
ful **seekers.’”’ Phil. u. Lebe n, 1927, 3, 197-202. The author ; 
types: first, the youth who is characterized by a will to expression, as 
fested in the untroubled deposition of experience in a diary. He is 
of rest, ‘‘and always regains that position after he has freed hims 
acquired experience through writing.’’ In the second type the will 
pression in writing and the individual seeks to express himself in 
with understanding men. These people do not easily make the n 
ress.—A. Rimer ( Leipzig) 

1990. Busemann, A. Geschwisterschaft, Schultiichtigkeit und Charakter 
(Sibling status, school ability and character.) Zsch. f. Kinderforsch., 1928, 34, 
1—52.—Sibling status ((1) number of children of each sex in fan 
chronological position of the given individual among the siblings 
with four behavior manifestations on the basis of simple averages 
of approximately 400 children studied were in attendance at t) 
Mittelschule, which was chosen as representing socially and economicall; 
ciently uniform and average group so that valid comparisons of fam 
ing size and composition could be made within it. Fathers’ occupati 
ber of rooms per home dwelling are given in per cents of the group 
status (position in class by ninths); (2) school marks, by groups of 
jects; (3) degree of reflection (introversion) measured (a) by 
‘Are you satisfied with 


ratl 


tended answers in writing to the question 
(b) by pupils’ ratings on the ‘‘saddest’’ and the ‘‘most cheerful’’ puj 
teachers’ ratings on ‘‘docility’’ and ‘‘hyperactivity’’ are compared wit 
status. The results show (1) that in general, children are more indus 
able at school the more siblings they have up to four; (2) that lack or few 
siblings has a strong influence, favoring reflectiveness (introversion), fe 
self-dissatisfaction, hyperactivity and unrest, and that this condition | 
to school success ; (3) that the eldest sibling has on the average a higher cia 
tion than the median sibling, the youngest a lower position than the m 
that having siblings of the opposite sex is disadvantageous for school suce 
has no effect on ‘‘reflectiveness.’’ Docility shows a reciprocal sex modificat 
(5) Poverty of siblings apparently favors variations, for the most part in th 
rection of less school accomplishment and unfavorable traits but occasiona 
the case of girls) in a favorable direction. An average size of family se 
encourage the appearance of average, effective forms of behavior. (6 The 
ling status affords an operative influence in every case.—C. C. Miles (Stanto! 
1991. Calvin, J. K. Enuresis. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1925, 90, 820-32 
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! hysical disturbances are infrequently the cause of enuresis More 
ulty is the result of bad habit formation due either to lack of train- 
oversensitive nervous system or both. Habits of cleanliness do not 
y and are difficult to form if the training is postponed beyond the 
’ fear or a spirit of antagonism is aroused, if emotional scenes are 
_or if organic ailments are emphasized. The active treatment of 
fter the child is brought into the best possible physical condition, in- 
restriction of fluids in the evening, emptying the bladder during the 
ce of excitement before retiring, and occasionally psychotherapy.— 
Institute for Juvenile Research). 
Gesell, A. Precocious pubescence and mental growth. J. Amer. Med. 
8, 90, 840-841.—Two cases of puberty praecox are reported in which 
ordinate deviations in the curves of mental growth. Stature and 
are apparently more affected than the nervous system and the fune- 
underlie mental maturation. Growth is not a homogeneous, indi- 
ss, but a complex of many components.—G. J. Rich (Institute for 
Research ). 
Hewins, K. P., & others. The work of child-placing agencies. U. VS. 
’s Bur. Publ., No. 171, 1927. Pp. 232. $0.35.—W. S. Hunter (Clark) 
Kahlbaum, —. Hinausgeschobene be gaa als Schutz- und 
Heilmittel bei drohender Verwahrlosung Jugendlicher. (Postponed majority 
and remedy in threatened neglect of children.) Monatsschr. f 
Neur., 1927, 66, 44-51.—The author here takes up again the sugges- 
urger (Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 4, 2) and Hess (ibid., 
iddress before the fotawhadienal Congress in Moscow, 1914). W. 


Lochner, L. Schultypen des Kindes. (Types of school children.) 
ing, 1927, 8, 245.—This extract from Lochner’s new pedagogy differ- 
ome ‘rs the plodder, the blockhead, the sluggard, the muck-raker, 
tire-eater, the show-off, the dreamer; the giddy, the untamed, the 

he pighe ante: and the one who knows better.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 
McKay. H. Educate your child. London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1927 
2s. 6d. net.—This illustrated book, intended for parents of young 
sses the importance in education of observation of the behavior and 
f children, and of sympathy with their particular outlook on life. 
roundings, toys, tools, books and games are recommended. A de- 
for training the senses, powers of observation and appreciation is 
he best way of teaching reading and writing, easy arithmetic, science, 

| handwork is deseribed.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 
Priifer, J. Zum Seelenbild der Grosstadtjugend. (On the mental 
ith in a large city.) Péad. Warte, 1927, 18, 963-966.—The children 
are in the mass not so widely differentiated from the children of a 
r village, being in this respect unlike adults. ‘‘The younger the 
, the stronger in him is the primitive, that given him by nature, his 
manity.’’ With progressing age the differentiation becomes increas- 
Madness for the sensational and insatiability are claimed to be 

great gers of a large city —A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

1998. Richardson, F. H. The nervous child and his parents. New York & 
n: Putnam, 1928. Pp. ix-+ 400. $2.50.—A praetical book for parents. 
t | the author presents the thesis that nervousness in a child is a protest of 
ainst conditions too hard for him, ‘‘a signal that he is in acute dis- 
of environment that he cannot change.’’ The problem for parents 
the faulty conditions responsible for the underlying nervousness. 
short descriptions are given of manifestations of maladjustment, of 
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ve 


which tantrums and jealousy may be cited as examples. Part III deals with, 
causes of nervousness in children: faulty parent, nurse, or teacher situ t 
heredity, malnutrition, and the difficulties of adolescence. In the last two mar. 
the author suggests that the nervous child may be constitutionally jnfor; = io 
that he is not mentally retarded nor insane.—M. Goodrie (Clark). . 

1999. Speakman, M. T. Recreation for blind children. U. 8. (*jjj,;,,, 
Bur. Publ., No. 172, 1927. Pp. 82. $0.15.—W. 8. Hunter (Ciark 

2000. Thom, D. A. Mental health of the child. Cambridge: Haryay, 
Press, 1928. Pp. 46. $1.00.—Stresses the importance of the pre-school year 
the child’s later development and of recognizing the beginnings of und 
habits in these years in order that treatment may be begun early enoug 
tive results —M. Goodrie (Clark). 

2001. [Various.] The manual of child development. New York 
sity Society, 1927. Pp. xxvii + 739 + xxxii—Contains a chart for e} 
opment which is an outline of the average child’s growth from birth through ; 
20th year, and gives at each period a list of the traits of character nascent at 
particular period. This is followed by a series of articles telling why « 
is desirable, giving practical suggestions for its development in a cl 
of the stories, ete., which are needed to develop it. There is a section 
each of the following development phases in a child: physical, mental, so 
moral and spiritual.—M. Goodrie (Clark). 

2002. Wallis, B.C. Technique of examining children: a quest for capacity, 
New York: Macmillan, 1927. Pp. 142. $1.25.—W. 8. Hunter (Clark 

2003. Watson, J. B. Psychological care of infant and child. New York 
Norton, 1928. Pp.195. $2.00.—Deals with the psychological care of the infant, 
special attention being placed on the growth of emotional habits, day and 
care, and sex education. The ideal toward which all this care leads is a ‘‘ 
free as possible of sensitivities to people and one who, almost from birt 
atively independent of the family situation . . . a problem-solving chil 
The scientific material upon which Watson’s philosophy is based was obtained in 
a maternity ward, a home for crippled children, at the Heckscher Foundation, 
and in many private homes. It was found that children in the laboratory had 
none of the ordinary childhood fears until they were conditioned to them. The 
only things to which the infants tested reacted with a fear response were a loud 
sound and loss of support. After the infants were conditioned to fear situations, 
they were unconditioned, this process being a longer one and involving more 
patience. The method described is the one worked out by Mary C. Jones 
‘*Loves grow up in children just like fears . . . are conditioned.’’ Rage fits are 
called forth in infants by interfering with or hampering their movements; these, 
too, may be conditioned and unconditioned. Many of children’s rage tantrums 
ean be avoided by gentle handling, by little and loose clothing, and by letting 
them learn as quickly as possible to do things for themselves. The latter part of 
the book is largely theoretical: sex education should begin with the parent, wh 
after divesting himself of prudery and studying the subject as he would any other 
scientific problem, is ready to meet his children’s questions ; thumb sucking is re 
garded as unsocial and suggestions are given for the breaking of the habit; 
masturbation is thought of as hampering the development of the individual and 
therefore as something to be educated against—M. Goodrie (Clark). 


[See also abstracts 1939, 1950, 1958, 2034, 2042, 2049.] 
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| Anderson, M. L. The education of defectives in the public schools. 
bene ¢ Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. Feeblemind., 1927, 32, 129-136.—W. 8. Hunter 
Artman, J. M., & Jacobs, J. A. The significance of present trends is 
the character education movement. Relig. Educ., 1928, 23, 240-253.—It is only 
t the publie school has attempted character development. There are 
es of opinion as to definitions, assumptions, methods of testing 
| means of building it. These are briefly reviewed. The literature 
mism towards the possibility of. such work but very little scientific 

J]. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 
9006. Averill, L. A., & Mueller, A.D. The effect of practice on the improve- 
ment of silent reading in adults. J. Educ. Res., 1928, 17, 125-129.—Experi- 
’ its for 16 women in a Massachusetts State Normal School. Tests were 
beginning, middle and end of a three-months training period (3 
te practice periods per week) for reading for speed and comprehension 
dike-MeCall Reading Seale. The results show that marked improve- 
obtained in speed of reading without any impairment in compre- 
e setting up of habits of rapid reading does not per se increase the ac- 
mprehension and to secure marked improvement in accuracy of com- 
special stress must be placed upon this factor.—S. W. Fernberger 


Vallla)}. 
Breed, F. S. Adult life as a curriculum pattern for childhood. 
Noc., 1928, 27, 220-223.—The author believes that interests limited al- 
to childhood should be given consideration in the construction of our 
ila. He presents his argument concretely in the case of the spelling 
ure words of unusually high frequency in children’s vocabularies 
—_ rare in adults’. These, the author feels, should constitute an 
‘f the spelling materials wherewith children are instructed, as they 
il role in the adjustment process.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

2008 : eee B.R. The additive vs. the take-away method of teach- 
mg te subtraction facts. Educ. Res. Bull., 1927, 6, 265-269.—The results of an 
nt favor the take-away method of teaching the subtraction facts —M. N. 
{'r, ( | 

2009 Buckingham, B. R. Fundamental skills in ninth-grade algebra. 

Res. Bull., 1927, 6, 199-203.—An analysis of algebraic operations into their 
est onents with a view to the discovery of scientific methods of teach- 
MW. N. Crook (Clark). 

2010 — B.R. Teaching addition and subtraction facts together 
or we mary Educ. Res. Bull., 1927, 6, 228-229 ; 241-242.—The results of an 
~ nent favor the ‘‘together’’ method of teaching addition and subtraction.— 

Cr Clark). 

2011. Burgess, T. O. A psychological analysis of abilities in high school 
physics. Univ. Jowa Stud.: Stud. Educ., 1926, 3, No. 6. Pp. 24.—An analysis 
i the r s of testing 353 high school students to determine the factors con- 

success in high school physics (for the purpose of prognosis) and the 

n of a battery of objective tests which may be used in predicting suc- 

‘hool physies constituted the problem of the investigation. On the 

tial and multiple correlations the contributions to ability and to suc- 

s of interest in physics, simple mathematics of physics, observation 

ng comprehension, number series and logic were determined.— 
owa). 
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2012. Chapman, E. B. Activities of bureaus of educational research 
Educ. Res. Bull., 1927, 6, 79-82.—‘‘ . . . educational measurement. tho ,:, ie 
of special administrative programs, the promotion of research att meat ' 
educational workers, the giving of expert service, and the training of wm 

the techniques of research constitute the more important phases , 

work of bureaus of educational research.—M. N. Crook (Clark 

_ 2013. Chapman, H. B. The bureau of educational research as an educa. 
tional agency. Educ. Res. Bull., 1927, 6, 39-42.—M. N. Crook (Clark : 

2014. Chapman, H. B. Bureaus of educational research and the special 
class program. Educ. Res. Bull., 1927, 6, 144-146.—‘‘. . . nearly 60% .¢. 
bureaus in city school systems are charged with some responsibility in the eta 
of organizing and administering special classes.’’—M. N. Crook (Clark | 

2015. Chapman, H. B. Bureaus of educational research in the United 
States. Educ. Res. Bull., 1927, 6, 7-9.—Ten states have research bureaus 
their education departments. There are many local bureaus in the educations 
field and a number of research agencies in allied fields. Their activities pa) 
from studies of abstract problems to specific applications of results.—WM. N. (; 
(Clark). 

2016. Chapman, H. B. Psychological services of educational research 
bureaus. Educ. Res. Bull., 1927, 6, 92-97.—Methods used by psycholog 
clinics maintained by bureaus of educational research are described in son 
tail—M. N. Crook (Clark). 

2017. Cheydleur, F. D. The construction and validation of a French 
grammar test of the selection or multiple-choice type. J. Educ. Res., 1928, 17, 
184-196.—A multiple-choice type of examination for French grammar was g 
to 1,366 students at the University of Wisconsin. The results show that this tes 
is highly standardized and that the criteria for validity, comprehensiveness, 
liability and objectivity are high. The author calls it the American Cow 
French Grammar Test—Selection Type.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania 

2018. Cocking, W. D., & Holy, T.C. Relation of intelligence scores to high. 
school and university marks. Educ. Res. Bull., 1927, 6, 383-384.—The colleg 
grades of 266 freshmen in the State University of lowa were found to correlati 
more highly with their high school grades than with the scores they made on th 
Thorndike Intelligence Examination for High School Graduates and the lowa 
Comprehension Test. The intelligence scores showed no difference between t 
boys and girls, but the school grades showed a superiority of several points for 
the girls —M. N. Crook (Clark). 

2019. Davis, G. P. What shall the public schools do for the feebleminded? 
Harvard Stud. Educ., 1927, 10. Pp. 243. $3.50.—W. 8. Hunter (Clark : 

2020. Dolch, E. W. Vocabulary burden. J. Educ. Res., 1928, 17, 1il- 
183.—A statistical analysis of the vocabulary burden of several text-books tor 
primary school work. The author believes that the size and unusualness of the 
vocabulary has an important bearing upon interest and understanding.—s. 
Fernberger (Pennsylvania). er 

2021. Durea, M. A. Salvaging the individual student in the university. 
Educ. Res. Bull., 1927, 6, 293-295.—Of groups of freshmen studied at Harvard 
and the University of Minnesota, about 17% gave histories of abnormality 
Mental hygiene problems are individual and personal. Universities should pro- 
vide individual attention as well as group instruction for students who I 
sonal adjustment problems.—M. N. Crook (Clark). , 

2022. Edmiston, R. W. A study of vocational success of fifty-three high 
school graduates. Educ. Res. Bull., 1927, 6, 396-397.—Data are presems 


r 
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ational choices of the graduates studied and their prospects of 
ss. A much larger per cent of those who did not follow their 
pations have poorer financial prospects than their fathers than of 
| follow their fathers’ occupations.—M. N. Crook (Clark 
) Fenton, N., & Worcester, D. A. An introduction to educational 
measuremen ts. Boston: Ginn, 1928. Pp. ix . + 149, $1.40.- This book was 
a syllabus that was used saneemnialie for several years in teacher 
ses. It presents in elementary form ‘‘facts in regard to modern edu 
iS ww. likely to be of practical value in classroom activities or 
ts with children. . . . The earlier chapters give instruction in various 
sts and measurements (intelligence and achievement) which have 
bringing about a better understanding of the work of individual 
Chapter headings are (1) Significance to the teacher of the tests- 
ments movement, (2) Meaning and value of intelligence tests. (3) 
r tests and the improvement of teaching efficiency, and (4) New- 
tions and their daily use in the classroom. Chapter 5 gives some 
statistical methods useful to the teacher: tabulation, determination of 
, definition of an individual’s standing in the class, and correlation 
earch sig and use, not computation ). The final chapter suggests the value 
sirability of having general information regarding the child and also his 
ry. ‘‘It is the hope of the authors that this summary of the child’s 
ll he lp to reunite his various qualities in the mind of the teacher, 
ld will be considered not merely in terms of ‘quotients’ alone, but 
such varied factors as home background, emotional attitudes, interests 
and after school, ete., shall be brought into relation to these more 
lescriptive devices, to create a sympathetic and understanding concept 
a human individual.’’ Collateral readings and question lists are 
with each chapter—L. M. Harden (Clark). 
24. Fernald, M. R. Some problems related to the education of mentally 
def ective — Proc. & Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. Feeblemind., 1927, 32, 
i Hunter (Clark). 

202 Freden, G. Age-grade and progress indices for the public elementary 
schools of Iowa. Univ. of lowa Stud.: Stud. Educ., 1927, 4, No. 2. Pp. 52.— 

i n (lowa). 
Fiirstenheim, W. Zehn Jahre Heilerziehung. (Ten years of reme- 
Zsch. f. Kinderforsch., 1928, 34, 84-93.—The Frankfort-am-Main 
for difficult children is described. Types of cases are sketched and 
raining objectives outlined. The writer regards the school plan and 
as unusually well adapted for successful habit training. —C. C. Miles 


\tantayr 


27. Goldsmith, A. G., & Crawford, C. C. How college students spend 
their time. School & Soc., 1928, 27, 399-402.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

2028 Gray, W. &. Summary of ag | investigations (July 1, 1926, to 

I. Elem. School J., 1928, 28, 443-460.—P. A. Witty (Kansas). 

_ 2029 Grinstead, W.J. The reading process in Latin. J. Educ. Res., 1928, 

ly Although the reading of Latin does not comply with the silent read- 

ments of Judd and Buswell, the author makes a plea for the place of 
inguage in the eurriculum.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

Hall, A. B. Improving the teaching at the University of Oregon. 

& Soc., 1928, 27, 153-157.—The president of the University of Oregon de- 

riefly his program and techniques for developing objective measures of 

ing success of the members of his faculty —H. L. Koch (Texas). 
Heck, A.O. An analysis of problems involved in a study of school 
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failure. Educ. Res. Bull., 1927, 6, 67-73; 89-92; 138-141. 155 
Crook (Clark). 

2032. Lehman, H. C., & Witty, P. A. Newspaper vs. teacher. 
1927, 73, 97-101.—Data are presented showing that newspaper read 
the activities to which school children most often turn in their leisy 
concluded that training in newspaper reading should be an essentia] par 
school curriculum.—M. N. Crook (Clark). - 

2033. Lipmann, O. Psychologie fiir Lehrer. (Psychology for ; 

(2d Ed.) Leipzig: Barth, 1928. Pp. 236. 10 M—dAn outline 
for teachers written in accordance with the present point of view of psvol 
in Germany.—H. Buseman (Griefswald). _ 

2034. Meriam, J. L. Children’s activities and the school curriculy um 
School & Soc., 1928, 27, 458-462.—The author with the aid of his st » tobe. 
lated and classified the activities in which 150 six- to twelve-year~ 
were observed. Approximately 42% of the non-school activities were { 
be play ; 22%, work; 20%, observation; and 14%, communication 
discovered that the children tended to play more with apparatus than with 
children ; that most of their social play consisted of imitating and 
that, of the work done, about half was directed toward the care of the 
others, while the other half was spent in caring for animals and 
author concludes that the curriculum should be more active and should 
the normal activities of childhood. Play, since children are apparent! 
averse to work, should not be used as a motive for work, it is contended.—J. | 
Koch (Texas). 

2035. Monroe, W.8., & Asher, O. A bibliography of bibliographies. [ 
Ill. Bull., 1927, 24, No. 44 (Bur. Educ. Res., Coll. Educ. Bull., No. 36 p. 
$0.25.—‘‘The purpose of this bulletin is to present in convenient form the infor 
mation relative to the more important existing bibliographies’’ in + 
The list ineludes 231 titles of bibliographies published independently or appear. 
ing as a division of a bulletin, monograph, or yearbook. <A few book bibliogra- 
phies are included. An attempt has been made to give for each bibliog 
formation on the following points: (1) period covered, (2) types of 
degree of completeness, (4) annotations, and (5) scope. The titles are listed 
alphabetically by author where author is given, otherwise listed in a miscellane 
group at the end. The alphabetical list is supplemented by a topical index in 
which reference is made by number to the various bibliographies.—L. . Hard: 
(Clark). 

2036. Nohl, H., & Pallat,L. Handbuch der Pidagogik. 5 Binden: (1) Die 
Theorie und die Entwicklung des Bildungswesens; (2) Die biologischen, psy- 
chologischen und soziologischen Grundlagen der Pidagogik; (3) Allgemeine 
Didaktik und Erziehungslehre; (4) Die Theorie der Schule und der Schulau- 
bau; (5) Sozialpiidagogik. (Handbook of pedagogy. 5 vol.: (1) The theory 
and development of culture; (2) The biological, psychological and sociolog! “al 
foundations of pedagogy; (3) General didacties and educational doctrine; (+ 
The theory of the school and the school building; (5) Social pedag Lat 
gensalza: Beltz, 1928. Linen, M. 1.50; half leather, M. 3.00. L. M Hard 
(Clark). 

2037. Perry, W. M. Comparative university student achievement. 
Sem., 1927, 34, 634-642.—A statistical analysis of grades made by freshmen in 4 
course in educational psychology designed for sophomores and upper classmen 
shows that the freshmen surpassed the others in effort but not in achievement— 
J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). v 

2038. Powers, 8. A. Objective measurement in general science. Teach 
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1928, 29, 345-349.—Two forms of a general science test, each of 100 

‘e statements, are described. Data are given to show: correlation 

marks, New York Regents marks, and intelligence quotients; reliabil- 

ts; the probable error of a score; comparisons of mean accomplish- 

| schools; sex differences. The validation of the test forms is described. 
mers (Purdue). 

Pressey, L. C. An investigation into the elements of the ability to 

Res. Bull., 1927, 6, 203-204.—As a result of the investigation it was 

at spelling is largely dependent upon ear training —M. N. Crook 


Pressey, 8. L., & Pressey, L.C. A chart for the diagnosis of illegibili- 
ties in handwriting. Bloomington, Ill.: Publie School Publ. Co., no date. 
; for the purpose of diagnosing exactly those characteristics which go 
ven handwriting illegible. In constructing the chart 800 specimens 
ting from the 3rd grade through college were analyzed and the types of 
lead to illegibility (the criterion of good handwriting being legibil- 
and tabulated, so as to make the analysis of a given specimen of 
ting ble—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 
041. Scheidemann, N. V. Testing the college teacher’s teaching ability. 
School & Soc., 1928, 27, 391-392.—The author attacks the subjective rating-scale 
on techniques in the construction of tools for evaluating efficiency in 
ng H 'L. Koch (Texas). 
2042. Sidler, M., & Moos, W. Die Beobachtungsklasse in Ziirich, eine heil- 
pidagogische Einrichtung. (The observation class in Ziirich, a remedial edu- 
tior tablishment.) Zsch. f. Kinderforsch., 1928, 34, 75-83.—A brief de- 
class, maintained within the municipal system, for nervous and 
dren who are not feeble-minded. The group is under the care of a 
and a teacher. Program for classification, educational and social 
ases is briefly outlined. Case studies and results of treatment are 
C. C. Miles (Stanford). 
Sesnger, D. Professor vs. psychiatrist. Survey, 1928, 59, 761- 
fessor and the mental hygienist in college clash because the pro- 
ittle of the hygiene of the mind, while the psychiatrist knows just as 
fe of the mind. If real mental hygiene is to be achieved in the col- 
| have to make some sacrifices.—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile 


244. Smith, W. R. Principles of educational sociology. Boston: Hough- 

i, Mifflin, 1928. Pp. xviii + 773. $3.00.—This is a text-book dealing with the 

of sociology to educational practice. It presents various social objec- 

‘ators, school administrators and those in charge of the planning of 

im. The psychology of education is presented, showing the effects of 

nd individual instruction, the author stressing social-mindedness, 

ipation and social adaptability. The development of a social per- 

treated upon the stimulus-response theories of general psychology, but 

the author does not attempt to give social ratings or scales of measurement.— 
8. M. Stinchfield (Mount Holyoke). 

2045. Tallman, RB. W. A critical analysis of student persistence at the 

~y arin / of Iowa. Univ. of Iowa Stud.: Stud. Edue., 1927, 4, No. 1. 

entire academic history of the freshman class of 1920-21 at the 

‘ lowa was traced and the academic histories of all graduates in 1924 

e receiving advanced degrees were retraced, in a study of student 

lhe greatest percentage of students entered the university immedi- 

rh school; women entered a longer period after high schoo] gradua- 
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tion than men. 32% of the freshman class of 1920 had completed f 
college work in four years after graduation from high school; 46: 
graduating in 1924 were graduated within four years after high soe} 

tion. From these figures it was estimated that 72% of the freshma; 
eventually complete four years of work at Iowa or elsewhere, about 57 
Fluctuations were found from year to year in correlations between intel]joo: 
measured by the Thorndike Intelligence Examination and grade poi - 
There was a consistent increase in grade point average for the four vear 
same individuals. Lack of funds was given most often as the reas yn f 
ping out of college —B. Wellman (Iowa). . 

2046. Thompson, H. G., & ieee J. S. New York Latin nn 
Tests. Yonkers: World Book. 1928.—These are achievement tests 
year Latin students on syntax, vocabulary, and forms. There is a test 
semester of first year Latin, each having two forms. Norms are given. a; 
tests are recommended for diagnostic purposes.—D. E. Johannsen (Clark 

2047. Tinker, M. A. A photographic study of eye movements in whapay-. 
formule. Genetic P sychol. Monog., 1928, 3, 65-182.—E ye movements 
reading of formule were recorded by means of the Stanford modifieat 
Dodge apparatus. In lines containing algebra formule there was about 
crease in the number of fixations. ‘‘A tendency toward analytical reading 
a breakdown of ordinary reading habits in reading formule are factors contri} 
ing to an increase in the number of eye movements and regressions. ‘‘Similary 
sults were secured in experiments on reading chemical formule in context 
suggested that elementary students be given special instruction in the readir 
formule. The reading of lines of isolated algebra formule was characterized | 
comparatively long fixation pauses, by a large number of fixations per 
creasing with the complexity of the formula, by numerous regressions, and by 
bunching of fixations around fractions and compound exponents. There are 
gestions for the teaching of students in reading formule. ‘‘A formula i 
read more as a design is studied than as prose is read. There should be a log 
progress from part to part in which the reader apprehends the relation 
succeeding parts to each other, and also comprehends the whole formula as a unit 
structure.’’—M. Meenes (Lehigh). 

2048. Ullrich, O. A. An experimental study of methods of reviewing the 
lesson of the previous day. J. Educ. Res., 1928, 17, 211-214.—Working with 5 
students in a course in elementary educational psychology at the Univers 
Texas. the author tried two methods of reviewing the work of the previous 
lesson: by giving a 10-minute summary himself and by making the pupils a- 
swer his questions for 10 minutes. The author arrives at the tentative conclusion 
that there are no significant differences in the results of these methods.—S. 
Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

2049. Wallin, J. E. W, Speech defective children in a large school system. 
Miami Univ. Bull., 1926, 35, No. 4. Pp. 45.—This is a study of the data 0 
tained from a census taken in the public schools of St. Louis to determine te 
prevalence of speech defect and the need of speech corrective work. The aad 
number of all kinds of speech defects was found to comprise 2.8% of the total 
school enrollment. However, the mild defects were reported to be three times as 
frequent as the eases of severe defect. Lispers appear to be much more pre 
valent than stutterers. The data show that most cases of speech defect begin at 
an early age. Wallin discusses the relation of speech defect to sex, race, 
handedness and dextro-sinistrality, and retardation in school, and points ou the 
need of corrective work, touching on methods of meeting the problem and! the 


12 
left- 
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that may be expected.—A. Peterson (N. Y. State Dept. Ment. 


Waterhouse, E. 8. An ABC of psychology for religious education. 
Revell, 1927. Pp. 121. $1.00.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 
Watson, G. B. What tests can we use in church schools? Relig. 
8. 23, 213-219.—This is a brief description of a considerable number of 
the pupils in church schools. They are such as require for ap- 
ial skill or technique. Full directions for obtaining each are 
P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass. ) 
Wilson, F. T. Learning of bright and dull children. Teach. Coll. 
Ed No. 292), 1927. Pp. vili+-56.—A group of 60 children was 
our groups of 15 each on the basis of chronological age and bright- 
ws: dull 9 year olds, bright 9 year olds, dull 12 year olds; and bright 
average I.Q. differences 30 points); the purpose of the division 
n an experimental answer to the following questions: (1) Are there 
ferences of kind in the learning characteristics of such groups? 
distinetive differences of degree in any learning characteristics 
common to such groups? (3) Is ability to learn a common factor 
he learning of these individuals in relatively equal measure? The 
¢ tasks consisted of: tracing the Starch star in a mirror, memorizing 
on table, 67 2, ete., writing the alphabet with numbers (al b2 
ng the blocks in the Goddard form board with the subjects blind- 
ering the underlying principle of a game, learning to recognize 
racters, and reproducing orally a description read aloud by another. 
practiced individually on five different and usually successive days 
{5 to 75 minutes each day. Some of the more salient findings are: 
y as determined by life age or mental age, and brightness as determined 
[.Q., seem so to equip ordinary school children that, in proportion us 
ss gross muscular movement, they will distinguish the mature from 
and the bright from the less bright.’’ ‘‘ Averages, learning 
ility, and errors indicate that gross muscular movement is a deter- 
ble in the achievement of four selected groups of children in their 
m seven practiced learning tasks of varied types.’’ ‘‘There is evi- 
r things being about the same, the more novel the task, the more 
performance by the four groups.’’ ‘‘Individual variation in all 
‘The nature of the responses required is involved, along with 
ghtness and physical maturity ... as determiners of the results 
‘There does not seem to be any ability to learn in the sense of a 
r.’’ “*Brighter individuals have that kind of ability which makes 
progress in work requiring a small proportion of gross motor move- 
individuals have that kind of ability which makes economical prog- 
requiring a large proportion of gross muscular movement.’’ An 
bliography of 35 titles is appended.—H. H. Remmers (Purdue). 

23. Worlton, J. T. The effect of homogeneous classification on the 
scholastic achievement of bright pupils. Elem. School J., 1928, 28, 336-345.— 
Lis § ‘eports the result of homogeneous grouping (based largely upon 

ir oti Se test data) on the scholastic attainment of normal and 
pupils in the Salt Lake City schools, Grades 4-7. The educational attain- 
tot 21 homogeneous classes is compared with that of 15 typical heterogeneous 

*s in small schools and 14 classes in one large school. The basis of compari- 

‘complishment ratio obtained from differences in sigma scores upon 
educational tests. Homogeneous classification offers superior ad- 
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vantages over heterogeneous classification for mentally norma] ana 
pupils.—P. A. Witty (Kansas). 


[See also abstracts 1768, 1848, 1929, 1936, 1950, 1965, 1969, 1970. 1990 1996} 


ues 1per) r 


BIOMETRY AND STATISTICS 


2054. [Anon.] The statistical evaluation of test results. P,,) a 
Stud., 1928, 6, 2-11.—The various statistical concepts fundamental to the “th 
tion and interpretation of test results are named and defined, ineludine dient, 
tion of scores, range, grouping of scores, mean, median, standard deviatio: | 
cient of correlation and probable errors. The necessary steps in caleulatin, 
coefficient of correlation (based on the Ruch-Stoddard chart) are deserihed 
detail. A summary of statistical standards for a good test calls for anpr 
mately a ‘‘normal’’ distribution of scores, an obtained range about three-fonr 
of the maximum possible range, mean and median scores at approx mately th 
mid-point of the maximum range, standard deviation at least two-thirds of 98 
of the total range, reliability coefficients (by use of Brown-Spearman formals 
of at least .80, and validity coefficients from .30 to .80.—K. M. Cowdery (Stap. 
ford). 

2055. Holzinger, K. J. Statistical methods for students in education 
Boston: Ginn, 1928. Pp. viii+-372. $3.60.—The chapter headings are (1 
Introduction, (2) Collection and classification of data, (3) Tabular and graphical 
presentation of data, (4) Logarithms, (5) Errors in calculation and measurement, 
(6) Averages, (7) Measures of dispersion, (8) The percentile method, (9) Linea 
correlation with quantitative series, (10) Non-linear correlation, (11) The bi. 
nomial distribution, (12) The normal probability curve, (13) Sampling and ra 
sponse errors, (14) Further methods of correlation for two characters, (15) 
Partial and multiple correlation, (16) The elements of curve-fitting. Appendix 
A gives over 200 formulas for reference, Appendix B 133 of the more important 
symbols, and Appendix C a selected bibliography of 26 items. There is a short 
index, and the text is plentifully interspersed with graphs and tables from many 
types of concrete investigations.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2056. Varga, 8S. An expression for the asymmetrical tendency of fre. 
quency distributions. J. Amer. Statis. Asso., 1928, 23, 35-39.—As a measure of 
skewness is proposed the ratio of 


- 
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wherein the numerators are the sums of the squares of the negative and positive 
deviations respectively from the mean, and the denominators are the respective 
frequencies.—L. Ackerson (Institute for Juvenile Research). 


[See also abstract 2064.] 


MENTAL TESTS 


2057. Bobertag, O. thber Intelligenzpriifungen nach der Methode von 
Binet und Simon. (Intelligence testing according to the method of Binet and 
Simon.) Leipzig: Barth, 1928.—L. M. Harden (Clark). 

2058. Burt, C. The measurement of mental capacities. Edinburgh: ‘ iver 
& Boyd, 1927. Pp. 52. 6d. net.—This review of the study of individual differ- 
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ered as the Henderson Trust lecture at the University of Edin- 
levelopment of the study of mental differences is traced from the 
rly phrenologists, Gall, Spurzheim, George and Andrew Combe, 
resent day, when its importance is being increasingly recognized by 
A psychographie scheme for the schedule of case studies has been 
the author. He divides the mental characteristies, first. into the 
nd temperame ntal. Each of these groups is divided into the inborn 
- and each of these again into the general and special. External 
; facial expression and handwriting have been found useful in the 
temperamental characteristics, especially if a percentile rating 
used. This seale may also be used with advantage for measuring 
‘tual attainments, particularly the general cultural level. But 
1ance are far more reliable for the study of inborn intellectual 
the general, i.e., general intelligence, and the special abilities. 
these special or group factors, e.g., sense perception, motor, 
‘al, and musical abilities, and memory, has in no case been estab- 
1 doubt. They are overshadowed in prominence by general intelli- 
further study of them is needed, and also of the temperamental 
V. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England 

\ Cheng, C. Y. Psychological tests found in China during Han and 
iynasties (206 B.C.-264 A.D.). Chinese J. Psychol., 1922, 1, No. 4, 7.— 
n nine authors of this period were made and commented upon. Tests 
nsist of observing the behavior and outward expression of the indi- 
¢ him in a particular situation, such as giving him a pleasing ob- 
provoking object; putting him before an audience; showing him a 
langerous situation, ete. One curious test of simultaneous learn- 
one of the authors in the form of requiring a person to draw a 
hand and a eircle with the other. In this same author, it was 
‘uity of the senses does not consist of discriminating intense 
ast noticeable; the difficulty of testing emotion was appreciated. 
test, the ingenuity test, the picture completion test, the verbal 
have some fore-runners in this early period. In one author, 
entral China (which is still prevalent) of testing the acquisitive 
elligence of children on their first birthday by dressing them in 
| putting various objects before them to see which they will ap- 
scribed. This is very similar to modern tests. The same author 
law of the normal distribution of intelligence thus: the superior is 
ng, the subnormal is non-teachable, and the normal is ignorant un- 
Social tests and tests on illusion or hallucination find their indica- 

wuthor.—S. K. Chou (Stanford). 
Collins, J. E. The intelligence of school children and paternal oc- 
|. Educ. Res., 1928, 17, 157-169.—Results from an Ohio city of 45,000 
Survey of 4,727 children from 3,089 families in the six elementary 
irental occupation a modification of the Taussig scale was em- 
elligence was determined by the use of the Otis Primary Group 
es 1-4) and the Otis Advanced Group Test (for Grades 5-6). The 
gence of the group was 102 and the distribution of 1.Q.’s was 
al. The results show a concentration of children of the profes- 
t the higher ranges of intelligence and of the children of unskilled 
ower levels. Some of the results of the children of unskilled 
ther analyzed. The relations noted above were found to hold for 

‘. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


Cowdery, K. M. Repeated Thorndike Intelligence Examinations. 
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School & Soc., 1928, 27, 367-369.—As the interval between the first + 
test with an equivalent form of the Thorndike Intelligence Examj; 

creased from a few days to 1, 2, and 3 years, respectively, the correla} 

the 2 series of scores decreased as follows: .80, .751, .720, and .648. 

ance on a retest after 1 year, when identical forms were used, corre] 
performance on the first test. The changes in average score varied { 
crease of .4 to an increase of 2.16 points. The author concludes that fae sa 
as the change in attitude and the varied educational experience of his gy 
render any final interpretation of his data impossible —H. L. Koch (Texas 

2062 . Decroly, O. Essai d’application du test de Ballard dans Tes + Geol 
belges. (An attempt at } application of Ballard’s test in the Belgia 
Année psychol., 1926, 27, 57-93.—This article gives the results of 
tianslated from the English, to Belgian children. Children from bot} 
ish and Walloon districts, as well as the border line, took the test: t¢} 
tained are compared with the English norms. The correlations 
grades in the test and the teachers’ rankings are given. The instru 
and the difficulties encountered in applying the test to children sp 
guage for which the test was not constructed are noted. Marked 
found between the linguistic regions, city and country districts, se 
to the leisure and the lower classes, and industrial and agricultura 
sides great individual differences. The quéstions are listed 
D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 

2063. Greene, K. B. The influence of specialized training on tests of gen 
eral intelligence. 27th Yrbk. Nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., Part I, 1928, 421-498 
This article summarizes material contained in the author’s earlier coaching styd 
(Graves, K. B., Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., No. 143), and adds data w 


not available until very recently. In her original study, the author 


gated the effects of intensive coaching during two hours extended 
periods upon material similar or identical to the items of the 

Her subjects were divided into groups called ‘‘coached,’’ ‘‘similar,’’ 
trol’’ according to the training they received. Retests on the 
showed, after three weeks, an appreciable effect of coaching in ident 
upon the M.A. and I.Q., and a less striking effect of coaching in simila 
after six weeks. The coaching effects had abated, but not disappeared 


when retests were given three months and twelve months after the first test 

the data recently gathered three years after the first test revealed n 

advantage remaining of the ‘‘coached’’ or ‘‘similar’’ groups over the ** 
-B. 8. Burks (Stanford). 

2064. Luh, C.W. Formula of the growth of intelligence. ((/ 
Rev., 1926, 18, No. 7, 4.—The formula reported in this article is | 
extensive data collected in 1923 in the National Southeastern Univers 
The procedure was as follows: (1) convert the mean raw scores of all 
T-scores (the mean of 12.5 year olds is taken as T50) ; (2) plot the curv 
scores of the different ages; (3) smooth the curve into a straight line 
the formula that fits the straight line. The formula was found to be: Int 
Score = 79 log (Age — 4) — 23.5. Substituting the different ages and ¢ 
time deducting the mean score of 12.5 year olds (T50), the B-correction | 
obtained. Two facts may be me tioned about its history. The original data! 
been destroyed by fire and hence the B-correction table cannot be improved by re 
ferring back. The formula is applicable to as low as the 4th and oth year al 
though the original data covered only the 6th year. The formula is un! 
nature; it fits both intelligence and achievement or educational tests, a 
correction table may be used for all tests. The B-correction table ha 
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e to that deduced from the Toops and Pintner data reported in 
f Experimental Psychology, 19206. In fact, certain absurdities in 
gures in the latter clearly show that there must be something wrong 
lure. The present formula is nearer to the truth—S. K. Chou 
Miller, E. M. Brain capacity and intelligence. Australasian Asso. 
hol. & Phil., Monog. Ser., 1926, No. 4. Pp. 79. 2/6.—Brain capacity is 
the length, breadth and height product in cubic centimeters, accord- 
Formula No. 14. The claim made by Berry and Porteus as a result 
Victoria that the mentally abnormal types would tend to be found 
percentile and above the 90 percentile is checked by a study of 4020 
| school boys in Tasmania (chronological age range 8-19 years) and 
nined in the State Psychological Clinie (chronological age range 8- 
[he results in the case of the school boys, the normal group, showed 
rease in brain capacity until the 11th-12th year, where there is a 
r period, with rapid acceleration during the 12th-13th year, a marked 
in the 13th-14th year, after which a post-pubescent rise appears. 
ses which were retardates, subnormals and psychopaths, showed more 
ons in yearly growth than the normal group. A comparative 
| the data indicated ‘‘(1) a marked massing of borderlines and de- 
10 and 20 percentiles . . . (2) a noticeable rise in number of de- 
(0-100 pereentile_ range ... (3) generally, the tendency that sub- 
tal development is more highly correlated with subnormal brain 
in normal mental development. . . . With such results as we have 
the measurement of brain capacity, and comparing the diagnostic 
results with other intelligence and performance tests with world- 
tion, we may claim that brain capacity record should be utilized 
ther recognized methods in the diagnosis of mental deficiency.’’— 
R. Andrus (Columbia). 

2066. Pintner, R., & Upshall, C.C. Some results of social intelligence tests. 
h Soc., 1928, 27, 369-370.—The scores of 19-50 Teachers College students 
Social Intelligence Test were correlated with their scores on the 
ability Test, a community-of-ideas test, and a general intelligence 
first two correlations were low—i.e., .12 and .04, respectively, while the 
high as .68. The author raises the question whether the Moss Social 
Test measures a unique social ability or whether social and abstract 
are so closely correlated that it is unprofitable to discriminate be- 

I H. L. Koch (Texas). 
Snedden, D. 8. A study in disguised intelligence tests. Teach. Coll. 
I , No. 291, 1927. Pp. x + 48.—A disguised vocabulary test scaled 
was administered to a group of 113 children selected to approximate 
mental age distribution. The test was disguised as an interview 
the purpose of collecting comparative data on the parents of the 
ve to various traits presumably having a bearing on the general 
‘heredity. The reliability of the test in this kind of a population was 
ve .96 and its correlation with a criterion composed of a composite 
\rmy Alpha, Otis High Self-Administering, and the Terman Group 
nd to be .825. The average time for administering the test was 9.33 
fact that a language other than English was spoken in some of the 
t affect the validity of the test. The value of the test with individ- 
‘or any reason would be reluctant to submit to an intelligence test, and 
applicability are pointed out. Chapter V is entitled A Guide to the 
of New Test Interviews with Suggestions for Interview Forms for 
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Various Situations. Three appendices are included. The first gives 23 ref 


erences ; the second the verbatim statements of the children in answer to question 


ing as to what had been the purpose of the interview—the real PUrpose was not 
perceived; the third gives norms for the disguised test—H. H. Remmers 


(Purdue 

2068. Wachter, —. Eine Testpriifung an Klasse I. (A test investigation 
in Grade I.) Wiirttembergische Schulwarte, 1927, 3, 563.—The author wished 
to determine whether the location of a pupil as shown by a single judgment corte. 
sponded with the rank order of that pupil in the test results. The investigation 
was made at the close of the school year 1925-26, since the Judgments were then 
first available. The aim was to use a recognition test and a memory test of fie 
parts, in part the Reichswehr and Lubeck test. The location of the pupil was 
determined by the average on the two tests. It varied a great deal from the locg. 
tion as determined by judgment. The author concludes with ‘‘pro”’ and “eon,” 
—A. Romer (Leipzig). 


[See also abstracts 1793, 1929, 1943, 1962, 1978, 1979, 2018, 2023, 2038, 2052) 








